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Report of the Buffalo Convention of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON. 


(Continued from page 774.] 

[As this report is not as full as it was hoped to make it, 
we have decided to omit all reference to particular days or 
sessions when any paper was read, etc., and simply go ahead 
and publish all we have on hand concerning the convention 
proceedings.—EDITOR. } 
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all point to one object, and that is, to advance and protect the 
interests represented. 

The existing state of things to-day demand just such or- 
ganizations, and no class can stand aloof and expect to suc- 
cessfully combat surrounding influences without organization. 
The producing element to which we belong should be espec- 
jally interested in the solution of this problem, but unfortu- 
nately, we are, as yet, in a chaotic state, drifting about on the 
sea of circumstances, hoping for the good that ‘‘might have 
been” but never comes. 

The conditions that present themselves to the bee-keepers 
of the United States to-day are not theories, but plain, every- 


| day facts, and you can scarcely refer to a copy of any of our 


bee-periodicals that does not contain an article bearing on 
some of the evils now existing. The theories adduced have 
been more numerous than the colors of the rainbow; some 
claiming that it is due to over-production, while another that 
it is under-consumption, others that adulteration is the cause, 
while, last but not the least of all, improper distribution is re- 
sponsible. 

The first course of a physician with a diseased patient is a 
proper diagnosis of the case, and we claim that the diseased 





P. H. Elwood. 


Mr. Geo. W. Brodbeck, of California, sent the following 
paper: 


Co-Operation Among Bee-Keepers. 


We are living in an age when the presentation of practi- 
cal problems is commanding more attention than at any time 
in the world’s history. We meet with evidences of this on 
every hand; the labor agitations, the manufacturing combines, 
the various exchanges and other co-operative organizations, 





A. E. Manum., 


condition of our industry has been diagnosed minutely, and 
every one of the symptoms re’erred to proved to exist, and if 
this is true, we have reacht the mostserious stageof our indus- 
try, for if adulteration exists to the extent claimed, and con- 
tinued, what will be the result? If there is an over-produc- 
tion and the output on the increase, where is our remedy ? 
If it is under-consumption in one section and vice versa in 
another, how are we going to equalize this ? If over-produc- 
tion is not more than the result of improper distribution, 
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where is our machinery to relieve this condition? The reme- 
dial stage is the most difficult of all to the experimental! physi- 
cian, but to the man of experience the selection of a remedy is 
not an experiment, for positive results always follow positive 
remedies. 

In our present condition we also havea positive remedy,and, 
while we do not claim it a ‘* cure-all” for every ill that besets 
the bee-industry, we do claim it has proved its efficacy in the 
cure of the diseased state of kindred industries, and we do not 
hesitate to second the advocacy of co-operation as a positive 
remedy for our own relief, and itis evident that what it has 
done for other producers it can do for us. 


Co-operation in this State has completely revolutionized 
former methods in the disposal of the various industrial pro- 
ducts. The thrifty, wide-awake producer, who, a few years 
ago, saw nothing but disaster staring him in the face; with 
the grip of the middle man tightening his grasp more and more 
as the years past by; with a far distant market; a perishable 
product, prohibitory freight rates, and many other seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties, all of which have been overcome 
by the indomitable will and perseverance of the California 
fruit power. 

The California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, altho of recent 
growth, is proving a potent factor in this, its first season’s ex- 
perience, in the upholding of prices, reducing to a minimum 
the cost of supplies to its membership, and instilling a feeling 
of protection that never existed before; and we predict that 
if the business of this organization is conducted in accord- 
ance with the outlined footsteps of the California fruit-grow- 
ers, like success is sure to follow. 


Co-operation has its opponents as well as exponents, and 
there will be those present who will take decided issue with 
the views presented, but the truth will always bear investiga- 
tion. 

Opposition to co-operation as a rule is due to two sources 
—misinterpretation of it objects, and selfishness. The true 
spirit of co-operation is the hand that assists his neighbor, and 
rejoices in the welfare of others as well as hisown. The self- 
ishness and short-sightedness displayed by the refusal to assist 
in the disposal of our neighbors’ product is beyond comprehen- 
sion, for the result is sure to enhance the value of our own. 
We all know that some of our most successful producers are 
incapable salesmen, and the depreciation in prices is often due 
to this very incompetency. That improper distribution has 
much to do with our existing difficulties is undoubtedly true, 
for the ratio of honey consumption in the United States is less 
than one pound to an individual, and nothing but co-opera- 
tion can correct this. 

Co-operation is not a selfish project for it only recognizes 
the individual in his product, and the productin accordance 
with the grade, and it is the only method that harmonizes all 
antogonistic interests. 


The feasibility of this plan, as stated, has been fully dem- 
onstrated in practice, and we firmly believe that until the bee- 
keepers of this country band together in the form of local and 
other associations, the existing state of hopeless expectation 
will positively continue, and the demoralization of prices will 
be repeated every successive season. 


The formation of local associations results in the concen- 
tration of the interests of many, the selection of the best ma- 
terial at hand to supervise the whole, the buyer deals with 
one instead of many, all grading is equalized as well as prices, 
and by systematic methods in course of time establish such a 
reputation that results in a direct demand for their product 
instead of glutting the markets by improper distribution. Then 
as ‘‘ great trees from little acorns grow,” so shall we also wit- 
ness the growth and formation of other kindred associations 
as the natural development of the local organizations’ demand. 


The absurdity of beginning at the head instead of the 
foundation has been fully experienced in the pioneer work of 
other associations, and while we fully endorse the establish- 
ment of a National Exchange, as previously stated we can not 
expect success to follow such an enterprise until local, district 
and State associations demand it. 


‘*Hope, tho, never dies,” and the inspiration following the 
birth of ‘* The Infant,” at Lincoln, Nebr., a few months ago is 
reviving the dormant faculties of a great many who had fallen 
into the slough of despair. With hope renewed all eyes are 
turned towards this new star of destiny for deliverance from 
present bondage. 

The infant development of this United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union will depend very much on the atmospheric sur- 
roundings, and the generous diet given it in the form of finan- 
cial support. We feel fully assured of the first in the absolute 
confidence we have in the faculty who have it in charge; the 
enlargement and scope of its work depends entirely upon the 











individual bee-keeper, and it is for us to make it and mould jt 
to suit our varied wants. 

As a closing theme, and one bearing on the subject of co. 
operation, I desire to outline a field of operation for your 
present or future consideration, and this is the establishment, 
in connection with the present organization, of a Bee-Keepers’ 
Information Bureau. 

The object would be to supply its members with al! in- 
formation at hand ip regard to matters bearing on this indus- 
try. The establishment of agencies in the various States and 
centers of business. The agencies to glean information for, 
to supervise, and disseminate matters of interest to the mem- 
bers from the central office. The following would be some of 
the benefits accruing to the participating membership: 


A rating of individual responsibility ; the possibility of se- 
curing such information pertaining to members, or of any 
one dealing in our product; the amount of honey produced in 
every section of the United States, by the statistics available 
the centers of over-production and under-production could be 
readily determined. It would be an effective agency in ferret- 
ing out and prosecuting the adulterator, when once this organ- 
ization has secured national legislation, and we can never ex- 
pect to suppress this foe to our industry until this is accom- 
plisht. Gro. W. BRODBECK. 

Mr. D. N. Ritchey—It is only by co-operation that we can 
sell our honey successfully. If one locality has a good crop 
and another a slim crop, co-operation is needed. 

O. L. Hershiser—If we had some committee that could 
recommend good firms it would be a benefit. 

Dr. Miller—The journals are already doing something of 
the kind. Any one thatis not responsible is not allowed to 
quote. 

Mr. Doolittle—If this is to be a corporation to aid in putting 
up the prices of honey, then it is no better than the old trusts 
that put up the prices of oil and sugar. 

Mr. Abbott—It is not for the purpose of putting up prices, 
but for the sake of getting better prices by securing better 
distribution. For instance, there is the fruit exchange. If 
there is a poor crop in some locality it is known, and the sur- 
plus of some other locality is directed there instead of allow- 
ing the surplus to accumulate in some trade-center like 
Chicago. 

Mr. P. H. Elwood, of New York, read the following 
paper on 

Markcling Honey. 


During the past 25 years great progress has been made 
in the production of both comb and extracted honey. During 
the same period no progress has been made in marketing the 
same. Indeed, it may be truly said that we have suffered a 
retrograde movement, for while the same system of market- 
ing is in practice now as 25 years ago, it is but poorly adapted 
to the largely increast production. Then, with a compara- 
tively small production honey would sell itself at good prices 
as soon as exposed for sale, and the chief concern of the bee- 
keeper was to secure a crop. Now, his chief concern is to get 
a remunerative price after he has his crop ready for market. 


Prices are too low. With the average bee-keeper prices 
are below the cost of production. Certain enthusiastic indi- 
viduals may assail this statement, but it is true, and not diffi- 
cult to prove. 

The average bee-keeper is intelligent, and economical! in 
business and living expenses, and were his profits good he 
would not forever remain poor, which seems to be his lot. 


Again, it may be said that in most parts of our country 
bee-keepers can count on but one full cropin four years. On 
this crop there may be a profit. The other three crops, of 
which one may pay expenses, will more than eat up the profits 
of the full year. I write this because there is an impression 
among honey-dealers that there is an immense profit in the 
bee-business. Indeed, commission men have coolly informed 
me that the price of honey was too high; that if it was lower 
they could sell more easily and in larger quantities, and make 
more money. Commission men cannot be depended upon to 
maintain prices unless some association of bee-keepers sha |! 
bring delinquents to account for their selling under the mar 
ket price. This would be very satisfactory to the better class 
of middlemen. 

In June a dealer in his market report in a prominent bee- 
paper made the statement that the honey crop was immense 
everywhere, and consequently prices would be very low. This 
was before any surplus was gathered in the great basswood 
regions of Vermont, New York, Wisconsin and Minnesota. At 
the time all that was back of this statement east of the Rocky 
Mountains was a few days’ good work on clover in some of the 
central States. Our journals should not be open to such reck- 
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less fabrications, put fortb to injure our business. We must 
gather our own statistics of the honey crop, and not depend 
upon others. 

We can learn something if we will from the experiences 
of others. The peach industry of Delaware was nearly de- 
stroyed by the growers sending their crops to commission men 
without proper restrictions and safeguards. The result was 
that many markets were glutted, and prices went so low that 
farmers began to tear up their orchards. Now, since an asso- 
ciation has been formed for securing an intelligent oversight 
of the market, the grower is getting some remuneration for 
his labor. 

California bee-keepers—a group of specialists—were 
among the first to recognize the necessity of securing by 
united action a controlling voice in the pricing and selling of 
their products, and they have formed an association for that 
purpose. They have acted wisely. The weak point in the 
scheme is that the whole country is not included. Eastern 
honey, I fear, will be used to break to pieces the association. 
It is for Eastern bee-keepers to say whether they will estab- 
lish an intelligent oversight over their markets so that the 
products of the apiary may be properly distributed,and so that 
the cost of production, together with the supply and demand, 
may act as controlling factors in establishing prices. 

We are not alone in our trouble. The maximum price of 
butter in New York city is daily fixt without discussion, by a 
committee of five members of the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change. The same method of establishing the price is in prac- 
tice in Chicago and Elgin. 

What can bee-keepers do for immediate relief to over- 
stockt markets, and for the consequent low prices? Keep 
more of your honey at home. In other words, cultivate the 
home market. In the settled parts of the country every bee- 
keeper can sell his own crop about home, up to a ton or more. 
There is no need of cutting prices in doing this. Indeed, this 
is the surest way of destroying your home market. Could bee- 
keepers be induced to do this there wuuld shortly be a scarcity 
of honey in our centers of trade. 

This Unioncan be of great benefit in several ways in 
securing better markets, viz.: 


1st. It can in season disseminate reliable information as 
to the yearly crop. This, with the cost of producing, must 
be the basis of prices. 

2nd. Itcan appoint a committee of producers and middle- 
men to meet as soon as reliable information of the crop can be 
secured, to name prices that should prevail in equity to all 
concerned. Certain safeguards could be named to assist pro- 
ducers and middlemen in maintaining these prices. 

3rd. This would necessitate the appointment of another 
committee of similar make-up to formulate brief rules for the 
uniform grading of honey. This committee ought to take at 
least six months to make its report, and the same to be acted 
upon at the next session of the Union. 

4th. The greatest benefit to the honey market will be ob- 
tained by the success of this Union in suppressing the adul- 
teration of liquid honey. I have no doubt but that the con- 
sumption of extracted honey would be increast tenfold if adul- 
teration could be stopt. As glucose and its allied product— 
grape-sugar—are only used for purposes of adulteration, and 
are injurious to health, I suggest that the Union make a very 
strong effort to have our legislators classify them with to- 
bacco, beer and whiskey, and impose a very heavy internal 
revenue tax upon them. Doubling the price of glucose would 
of itself very much discourage the makers of spurious honey. 


5th. Prosecuting and publishing dishonest dealers will 
help matters very much. Weare friends of the honest mid- 
dieman. Hecan market our honey better and more cheaply 
than we, and we cannot dispense with his services. The ex- 
act opposite may be said of the dishonest one. This Union 
should request that in all cases of complaint of insufficient re- 
turns, commission men shall permit our Secretary to inspect 
their books. No honest man will refuse this so long as we 
keep an honorable man in this office. We should also request 
that receipt be promptly returned for all goods consigned 
—— men; also that monthly statements of account be 
made. 

_ All of which is respectfully submitted, not because of any 
originality of thought, but with the hope that something in this 
communication may stimulate thought and provoke discussion. 

P. H. ELwoop. 


Mr. Abbott—I don’t object to the farmers’ honey. My 
honey gains by comparison with the farmer-honey. 

G. W. Bell—I take honey to the editors of local news- 
papers, and they give me notices that bring lots of custom. 

E. A. Sturtevant—My crop is sold by a dealer in Boston, 
who puts a dozen Chinamen on the streets. He dresses them 








in white jackets, and they carry the honey in a tray on top of 
the head. 

W. F. Marks—The label plan workt well with our local 
association for a year or two, and then some of the members 
became careless and trouble began. In our little association 
we have a honey-grader, and he grades and puts a label on 
each package; he puts it on in such a manner that the pack- 
age cannot be opened without breaking the label. 


Wm. Couse—We could never do anything in this line 
without inspection. Each man would say that his honey was 
the best. In buying grain the dealers get samples from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and then compare them and de- 
cide what the different grades shall be. We would have to do 
the same thing with honey. 

Mr. Manum, of Vermont, not being able to be present, 
sent this paper: 


Profitable Feeding of Bees. 


Much has been written upon the subject of feeding bees. 
And many experiments have been made by bee-keepers with 
varied success. I am aware that any one method will not 
prove successful with every bee-keeper, since localities vary so 
greatly, as well as our methods of management. I can, there- 
fore, only speak for myself and my locality, taking my market 
into consideration. I have no market for extracted honey, 
hence I work entirely for comb honey. 

The subject of ** feeding back” extracted honey for the 
purpose of completing unfinisht sections has often appeared 
in print. We have been told by some writers that feeding 
back is unprofitable, while by others we are told that it can 
be made profitable. Here comes in the difference in locations 
and markets. If one has a good market for extracted honey at 
a fair price, it would not be profitable to feed back any ex- 
tracted honey he may secure. 

In the 25 years that I have experimented in feeding bees, 
I have been both successful and unsuccessfulin making the 
feeding back of extracted honey profitable. In these 25 years 
I have learned something regarding the preparation of colo- 
nies to be fed, the kind of feeder best adapted for the purpose, 
and the preparation of the honey that is to be fed. Until 
within five years my success in feeding back was somewhat 
varied, but for the past five years I have made it profitable to 
feed by extracting from a portion of my unfinisht sections and 
feeding the honey thus taken to colonies especially prepared 
for doing the work of completing sections, thus transferring 
the honey from a portion of the unsalable sections to anotber 
like portion, thereby making the latter portion marketable 
with no expense except my own labor of extracting and feed- 
ing. I find that the shrinkage by the transfer of the honey 
from one set of sections to the other is very slight. The 
greatest loss is due to the process of extracting, or, in other 
words, to the adherence of honey to the extractor and other 
receptacles. 

I first prepare the colony by filling the brood-chamber 
with combs well filled with brood or sealed honey, or both. 
The unfinisht sections are then placed on the hive, 2, 3 or 4 
tiers high, according to the strength of the colony. Directly 
on these sections I place a larger feeder capable of holding 16 
pounds of honey. The honey is first diluted with warm water, 
and then poured into the feeder just at night for the first, and 
if all works well it will need refilling in the morning. I find 
for the best results the honey should be a little thicker than it 
sometimes is when first gathered, for if fed too thin the sec- 
tions when capt will have a watery appearance; while, on the 
other hand, if fed too thick, the work will progress slowly, 
and the cappings will be more or less soiled. Therofore, in 
my case, when I misjudge the duration of the honey-flow, and 
unfortunately put on more sections than the bees are able to 
finish, I find it necessary to do some extra work, such as ex- 
tracting and feeding back. In thisI find it more profitable 
than to carry over these unfinisht sections, or to sell the honey 
in the liquid form. 

But the most satisfactory and profitable feeding with 
which I have had experience, is spring and summer feeding— 
stimulative feeding, so-called—but more especially summer 
feeding. 

Early in the season (I mean the breeding season) the 
apiarist should see to it that the bees are well provided with 
stores near the brood. This may be honey or sugar syrup. 
Our colonies should never want for ample supplies at this sea- 
son. In order to avoid this, I aim to feed moderately, or 
enough to keep a supply of uncapt honey in the combs until 
the bees commence to gather honey. If there is an interval 
at any time during the honey season between any of the 
sources from which we get our surplus, as there usually is 
between fruit-bloom and raspberries, and between raspberries 
and clover, I feed moderately, that the brood-combs may be 
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kept well filled, that there may be no vacancy in the brood- 
combs to be filled with the next flow of honey. The object is 
to keep the brood-combs constantly filled with either brood or 
honey, so that all the white honey gathered may be stored in 
the sections. If this practice is kept up judiciously through 
the honey season, we are sure to catch all the honey in the 
sections; and later on we can transfer it to our pursesin a 
greatly reduced form. A. E. MANuM. 


Mr. Greiner—I extract the honey from those sections that 
are less than two-thirds full, and use the honey in feeding 
back to secure the completion of those that are nearly finisht. 

Ten members had tried feeding back. Four would con- 
tinue the practice. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—I have fed back thousands of pounds 
of extracted honey, and have always found it profitable to 
feed it for securing the completion of unfinisht sections. It is 
only under peculiar circumstances that it can be fed at profit 
when the bees have the comb to build. Black bees are the 
best for this purpose; hybrids next best; then dark Italians, 
and golden Italians no good whatever. There is a great dif- 
ference in individual colonies of the same variety. Some will 
store the honey rapidly, but are slow at capping, others store 
it slowly but cap it quickly. Others do good work, make it 
nice and smooth, while some are very rough in finishing up 
the work. All of these characteristics are carefully noted 
and written down upon the hive-cover, and, as the sections 
are lessened in number and some colonies discarded, those are 
dropt that do the poorest work. About aquart of hot water 
is added to 10 pounds of honey. I do not always wait until 
every section is finisht before taking off thecase. If there 
are one or two in the corners that are unfinisht, the case 
comes off just the same, and the sections are taken out and 
sorted, and when there is a case of unfinisht ones it goes back 
on the hives. Hot weather is needed to succeed at feeding 
back. Itis likely that there are locations where it would not 
be profitable. In Michigan we havea dearth of honey from 
the close of basswood, and sometimes from the close of clover 
until buckwheat, a period of a month or six weeks in which 
the weather is very hot and no honey is coming in. [If rightly 
managed at this time the feeding back of honey to complete 
unfinisht sections can be made very profitable. I have secured 
as many as four pounds of increase in the weight of comb 
hovey from the feeding of five pounds, altho the general aver- 
age is about two pounds from the feeding of three. 

F. Danzenbaker—I put 15 or 20 unfinisht sections at the 
entrance of a hive at night, and in the morning the combs are 
empty. 

Mr. E. Kretchmer, of Iowa, furnisht the next paper on 


The Shipping of Comb Honey. 


That man never gets too old to learn, proves true to many 
of us. Altho I had shipt tons of honey prior to 1893, it was 
during the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, whilst in charge 
of the Iowa honey exhibit, that several heretofore unnoticed 
changes in the packing of comb honey presented themselves, 
and which during the second installment of honey for that 
exposition was put to practical test. Prior to the time named, 
altho we packt the honey with due care, I had no knowledge 
of the actual condition in which it arrived at its destination. 


Altho the first shipment of honey for the Columbian Ex- 
position was packt with great care, many of the cases, when 
unpacking them at the fair grounds, were not in as good con- 
dition as we desired they should be; in some of the cases it ap- 
peared as if only a single comb had become detatcht from the 
section, and in the moving of the crates, this loose comb had 
fallen against the next comb and knockt it off the section, and 
the force of the two combined against the next, had broken it 
out likewise, until the entire row of honey from the glass to 
the back of the case, was broken down; the leaking honey, 
altho retained in the case, soakt into the wood of the next sec- 
tions, and also damaged these. 

In the second shipment for the Iowa exhibit we effectually 
prevented the above-described damages by constructing the 
shipping-cases wider and deeper: We placed a sheet of ma- 
nilla paper in the bottom with the edges neatly turned up, 
forming a shallow pan; within this pan we nailed small tri- 
angular strips on which we placed the sections of honey, and 
between the several rows inserted wood separators, in the 
same manner asin the supers. Whilst the use of paper pans 
in the shipping-cases, and strips of wood under the sections is 
now well known to many, it may be a matter of surprise to 
them to know that they are not yet in general use, and the 
writer found it necessary to write numerous letters to fully ex- 
plain their uses. 

Separators in shipping-cases are, I think, not yet very 
much used, but I find that if separators are used, a comb 








broken from a section is confined to the space within that sec. 
tion ; it cannot break or deface the next adjoining section, 
whereas, if the separators are not added, the entire row is fre- 
quently broken down. Wood separators are cheap, costing 
less than two cents for a case, whilst their benefit is more than 
ten-fold. I therefore think that no shipping-case is complete 
without the separators. 

I have been to some expense, both at the World’s Fair ang 
while visiting numerous honey markets, to ascertain the most 
desirable size, form and detailed construction of shipping- 
cases, andit appears that commission merchants and reta/} 
dealers in honey prefer a case holding 24 sections, single-tier 
high, with glass on one side from 2 to 3 inches wide, with the 
top boards fitting between the front cleat and the back, so as 
to hold the top in place while retailing from the case, and so 
as not to show the joint on the front or glass cleat. 

In this paper I will not say where, or to whom to ship, but 
outline more fully the form of shipping-cases, how to fill them, 
and how to forward them, and when, and thereby prepare the 
way for a fruitful discussion. 

As already stated, the 24-section case, showing four sec- 
tions through the glass, seems to be preferred, and therefore 
we should furnish the size and form desired. In construction 
the cases should be light, the cleats for holding the glass 
should be grooved, not rabbeted, and the glass slid into these 
grooves so that, should the glass break, the grooves will retain 
the pieces in position. Having placed the paper pan and wood 
strips in the bottom, select 24 sections of honey, as nearly 
alike as you can; place four average sections near the glass, 
top up, that is, in the same position as they were on the hive; 
if inverted some open Cell is liable to leak, and the honey run- 
ning over the white face of the comb mars the beauty of its 
appearance. Should there be a little space endwise, make 
them tight with little wedges at the end; next drop in a wood 
separator, which should be as wide as the hight of the sec- 
tions. In this manner fill the case, wedge up the back of the 
sections so they are tight sidewise, lay on another sheet of 
paper, which should be large enough to project a little with 
the edges, then fasten on the top, preferably with small screws. 


Goods shipt by express must be speedly loaded and un- 
loaded, and are consequently not handled with the same care 
as freight shipments, where ample time is usually taken to 
load and unload ; therefore honey shipt by freight arrives usu- 
ally in better condition than when shipt by express; but ex- 
press shipments go through in less time than shipments by 
freight, and if as a matter of speed honey has to be shipt by 
express, I find that single shipping-cases without being crated 
or connected with other cases, go by express in better condi- 
tion, and are handled more carefully, than heavier crates ; but 
shipments by freight or in wagons should have 6 or & cases 
crated together in open crates so as to show the glass and 
honey through the openings, with a liberal supply of straw 
under them. The addition to the directions to so load that 
the edge of the comb should be towards the locomotive, is, | 
find, never regarded, as the crates are usually so placed to fit 
the space in the car; but the top of the crate should have in 
large, plain letters this direction: ‘‘ THIS SIDE MUST BE UP,” 
which is usually regarded. 

In hauling, I advise the use of vehicles with springs; if 
such cannot be had, a liberal supply of straw under the crates, 
and slow driving would be desirable. 

Do not attempt to ship comb honey great distances in 
warm weather, nor when the honey is liable to freeze, as it is 
more liable to break and leak. I well remember how a care- 
less shipment in hot weather nearly ruined the honey market 
of a city; the honey arrived badly broken and the cases leak- 
ing; the dealer, in his eagerness to dispose of it, labeled it: 
‘*Comb honey, 8 cents;” the market reports of the local paper 
next quoted: ‘*Comb honey, 8 cents per pound;” this 
quotation spread to near-by places, and for months this was 
the prevailing price. E. KRETCHMER. 


Mr. Greiner—I find honey less likely to break in shipment 
in warm than in cold weather, as the combs are less brittle. 

Capt. J. E. Hetherington—I pack honey in one end of 4 
car with six inches of hay underneath, and I cover it with 4 
cloth to keep off the dust and cinders. I think that the combs 
are fastened more securely in the oblong section. We do not 
put our cases in large crates. We get better results by not 
crating. The dealers of New York certainly know how to 
ship honey, and they never crate the cases. 

Mr. Ritchie—I bought 500 pounds of honey of a New 
York dealer, and itcamein bad shape. In shipping sma! 
lots I find that the large crates are an advantage. 

S. A. Niver—It’s the trucking with two-wheel trucks that 
does the mischief. Where four-wheel trucks are used it is al! 
right. (Continued next week.) 
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Does It Pay to Move Bees to Other Fields in 
the Storing Season ? 


BY A. F. BROWN. 


On page 611, W. T. Richardson puts this question, and 
answers it by giving his experience in moving bees to the 
bean-fields of California. 

Having only recently given an article touching on items 
connected with migratory bee-keeping, I will add something 
more to the subject by giving here some of the successes, as 
well as failures, I have encountered in moving bees to catch a 
honey-flow. 

Early in February, 1894, I moved about 40 colonies five 
or six miles, to the orange-bloom, which was good, and I 
secured about 80 pounds surplus per colony, as well as doub- 
ling my number of colonies. The following June the colonies 
were packt and shipt some 65 miles to the mangrove on the 
coast. They were first hauled three miles to the railroad, 
loaded into a car, and taken 40 miles, then loaded on a boat 
and taken 12 miles down the river, and set out on the bank; 
within 24 hours they were bringing in new honey freely. The 
flow lasted about 40 days. Tho considered a short crop, I 
secured some 7,000 or 8,000 pounds, and I increast the col- 
onies to 150. 

They were packt the last of August, and moved 200 
miles down the coast on two boats; in this move two or three 
colonies were lost by lack of ventilation. The fall bloom 
proved a failure, stil] the colonies did well in breeding up, 
gaining about 33 per cent. increase. 

In the February following they were packt again, and all 
loaded (n>w numbering about 200) on one large sail-boat to 
be moved 150 miles to the orange grove on the north end of 
the Indian river. This proved a disastrous trip. I counted 
upon three or four days to go the 150 miles (having open 
water two to four or six miles wide the whole length of the 
river), but encountered a ‘‘northener”’—in other words, 
heavy wind and stormy weather—and were driven ashore, the 
bees beingdoaded in the ‘‘ hold” of the boat. Before we realized 
it, nearly all perisht from lack of ventilation. There were 
but about 25 colonies saved out of the lot, and these were re- 
duced in numbers, and all the brood lost, still they built up 
rapidly, as soon as placed in the orange grove, and with the 
purchase of some 20 colonies were increast by June 25 to fill 
all the hives that colonies were lost from. 

Mangrove in 1893 gave nothing, but in anticipation of 
getting a crop from it I packt and moved my colonies about 
40 miles north from where they were for oranges. This 
move was made by railroad, the colonies being hauled 4% mile 
to the car, and again when unloaded hauled about half mile 
to the place where the apiary was located. This was about 
April 20; on the 8rd or 4th of MayI found saw-palmetto 
blooming very abundantly some seven or eight miles away 
across the river. As there was comparatively little palmetto 
in reach of the colonies where they were located for the man- 
grove, and mangrove would not be opening for six weeks, I 
promptly packt a number of colonies aud moved them on May 
o to the palmetto. In the following three weeks these colo- 
nies gathered an average of 60 pounds of surplus honey. 


Mangrove, as stated above, proved a failure, and early in 
August, in driving across the country, some 18 or 20 miles 
from home, I came across a tract of cabbage palmetto that 
was blooming very heavy. Stopping at a ‘ settler’s ” house in 
the vicinity, I found his bees—a few in old box-hives—were 
bringing in honey very freely. I drove home that night, and 
the following day packt a number of colonies and was on the 
way the following night; in 48 hoursI had my whole 200 
colonies on the ground, hauling the bees the whole distance 
(18 miles) by teams. The bloom lasted only ¥Y or 10 days, 
and two or three were stormy, still the colonies gathered an 
average of 40 or 45 pounds each. Then set in a long honey- 
dearth, and by Sept. 1 breeding had ceast altogether. 

September 1 I commenced feeding every colony, and kept 
it up for three weeks, feeding about $90 worth of feed. I did 
this to have bees for the fall bloom from wild sunflowers and 
golden-rods. There being a good deal of prairie country at 











this location, and the settlers told me it comes up to these 
flowers every fall, in fact, when I commenced feeding for 
stimulating my colonies to breeding, I could see the young 
plants coming up thick all over the prairie. 


By Sept. 25 the colonies commenced to gather some honey, 
and in a few days they were getting from a pound to two 
pounds of surplus, as shown by scale hive. The yield was cut 
short by a heavy gale and storm the 9th or 1Oth of October, 
and later entirely destroyed by a second gale, but the colonies 
did very well while they could work, and gathered about 40 
pounds per colony from the sunflowers. Stimulative feéding 
had given six to eight frames solid with brood at the opening 
of the bloom, and had there been no gale, 1 think the surplus 
crop would have been exceptionally good. 


In December, the bees were packt and moved about 7O 
miles; hauled first to the railroad about eight miles, then at 
the destination hauled out again half a mile to the location 
for the apiary. This was December, 1893; in the February 
and March following I secured a fine crop of orange honey, 
upwards of 10,000 from the 200 colonies, tho all of them 
were not workt for honey, as some had old queens and were 
worthless. 

Leaving home about March 20 for a trip through the 
State and to Cuba, I returned about April 25, to find the col- 
onies breeding very lightly, owing to a honey-dearth following 
the orange-flow. I decided to move at once to the saw-pal- 
metto on the coast, and in three days, or on the 28th, I had 
the colonies packt and loaded on a car, and took them 60 
miles, to New Smyrna. Here they were unloaded onto a 
** lighter,” and a small tug towed us down the river 18 miles, 
and we unloaded the bees on a small island. In this move we 
lost about 25 per cent. of the colonies, and nearly all of the 
brood, having them packt tov close with screens that did not 
leave the full size of the top of the hive open, as always here- 
tofore. Still, nut withstanding this heavy loss, the 170 weak 
colonies gave me 42,000 pounds of honey from palmetto and 
mangrove in the following 70 days. A month after the flow 
ended the colonies were packt with full size screens, and 
moved back to the railroad, and then 100 miles, or there- 
abouts, to the interior of the State, and arrived at their desti- 
nation in good condition, with no loss whatever. 


In the above I have given the main moves made during 
three years, and it will give one an idea whether it paid or 
not. I have moved other lots of bees, and ina few instances 
I moved a portion of this apiary short distances, or divided it 
and put part at one place and part at another. These colo- 
nies were in what is known here in the South as the ‘‘ Dixie” 
hive, or 8-frame (Langstroth size) hive. Of the crops of 
honey harvested, about 22,0OU0 pounds was comb honey, and 
the rest extracted. The colonies run for extracted honey 
were tiered two and three stories highin good years, and those 
for comb honey sometimes had three and four supers on a col- 
ony at one time. 


The expense of the moves run from $60 to $150 each. 
This included everything, cost of transportation, packing, 
hauling, etc.—as well as the cost of ‘‘screens.” Ihad one 
man with me all the time, and then hired extra help when 
necessary. 

With my experience it has paid to move bees. Still, it 
entails a vast amount of risk, and one knows from experience 
what taking risks means, and what it leads to. 

Volusia Co., Fla., Oct. 9. 


i 
Swarming Management—A Friendly Reply. 
BY ‘* BEE-STUDENT.” 


Allright, Mr. Poppleton, I am glad you thought it proper 
to ‘**call me down,” on page 6YV, for it will give me a chance 
to explain that which I did not think necessary before. None 
of us has all the ‘‘ kinks” out of our management so that 
everything runs smoothly at all times, and we may help each 
other greatly by reporting any short cuts we may have dis- 
covered, and now for my ‘‘short cut” in cutting out inferior 
queen-cells: 

At swarming-time I have more hives ready than I ever 
use since adopting the method of ventilation described in a 
former article; and when a queen is so prolific as to require 
more room than a 10-frame Langstroth hive furnishes, I am 
always ready and anxious to help her find other quarters, and 
every colony being near andin plain sight, 1 puton my veil 
and go to the side of the hive, as soon as she swarms out, take 
off the cover gently and begin examining the combs, and by 
the time the swarm has left the hive Il have my work half 
done; and by the time they have clustered, I have finisht and 
closed the hive, and am ready to take care of the swarm. 
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Now, if Mr. Poppleton will tell me where to begin counting 
the 5 or 10 minutes I have lost in the operation, I will grant 
that he is right. 

I hinted very strongly, in a previous article, that there 
was a best time to do all our work, and I find that time to be 
when nothing else is pressing, but it is too often the case with 
most men that there is always something pressing, and the 
queen-cell cutting must be delayed until the swarm is dis- 
posed of, or until next day, and altho grandfather managed 
thus, it is no excuse for you and me, in this progressive age. 
You may say it is impracticable to disturb the bees while 
swarming. How do you knowit is? Every bee ready to go out 
with the swarm will go, and not one bee more by being dis- 
turbed at that time; and when you begin to take out the 
frames, the swarming part of the colony will take wing imme- 
diately, and they are in reality helpt instead of hindered; as 
the majority of the old colony are afield, the combs are almost 
bare, and queen-cells are found at a glance; whereas, when 
you have to use smoke, the center combs, where you expect to 
find the best queen-cells, will be so thickly covered with bees 
that it will require about 15 minutes to make safe work of it. 

The greater portion of my queens are clipt in order to 
facilitate my work should the whole apiary take the ‘‘swarm- 
ing fever,” as we know they do some years without any appar- 
ent cause for it. 

L always have a cage at hand, and while handling the 
frames, keep an eye on the entrance for the queen, but she 
— comes out in time for me to cage her before opening the 

ive. , 

We often cause ourselves unnecessary work by not doing 
our work early enough, and here is where I commenced to 
lighten my labor, and tho not being able to do half of a man’s 
labor, I can do more in the apiary than I could 20 years ago, 
and am still learning. 

I hope the younger readers will take a hint from the 
above, if the older ones do not; and I would like to add my 
mite, from time to time, to the many good things we findin 
the indispensable ‘Old Relialble.” 


CORRECTION.—Please allow me to say that on page 594, 
third sentence should read, ‘‘And as only crowded colonies 
need ventilation, etc.,” instead of, ‘‘ And as only covered colo- 
nies, etc.”’ An error of the ** typo.” 


i 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Pres- 
ence of Drones in the Hive. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


The following questions appeared in the ‘* Question-Box ” 
some time ago, but requiring more space to reply to them than 
is there allowed, we give our answer in this article: 


Ventura Co., Calif. 


1. Do you think the advantages gained from the elimination of 
o> | ae to be as great as is generally claimed, or are they over-estima- 

ed ? 

x 2. Are there not in your opinion counter-balancing advantuges de- 
rivable from their presence in the hive in numbers more approaching 
to what Nature proportions them, and which we may have possibly 
overlookt ? 

3. Given an equal number of colonies, with queens of one age, and 
all of equal strength, one set with combs of their own building. and 
hence no restraint as to drone-rearing. and the other set with only 
worker-combs, and hence incapacitated from rearing drones, what, in 
your estimation, would be the difference, approximately, in amount 
ofr surplus honey harvested ?—S. A. D. 


ANSWER,—Instead of believing that the advantages gained 
om the elimination of drones have been over-estimated, we, 
o the contrary, believe that they are overlookt by the major- 

ity of bee-keepers. 

The writer of the query thinks that Nature has provided 
the drones for a certain purpose. Yes, indeed, it has, and the 
great number of drones in a hive, in natural circumstances, is 
another evidence of the correctness of the theory of natural 
selection, or of the ‘* survival of the fittest,” as it has aptly 
been called by the leading men of science, and by Darwin in 
particular. In a state of nature the bees do not exist in very 
great numbers in any one place, and when hives are several 
miles apart, it becomes necessary that a great number of 
drones be hatcht in each colony, in order that a sufficient num- 
ber of them be found in the fields to render the queen’s bridal 
fligh successful. In other words, there must be enough drones 
reared in each hive to make it almost an absolute certainty 
that the queen of this hive, or of any other, for several miles, 
be sure to find one in the few minutes, or hours, at the most, 
that she spends in the air. Upon her life, the life of the colony 
depends, as there are often no other means left for the contin- 
uance of reproduction. All bee-keepers of experience know 
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what little chance there is for a colony whose queen is lost in her 
wedding flight, if young brood isnot given it by the attentive 
owner. 

But, under domestication, the conditions are changed ; the 
colonies being congregated together in large numbers, it jis 
quite evident that the drones of one or two hives will serve the 
same purpose that they would have served if those two hives 
were the only ones within the bees’ range. It is therefore use- 
less to rear such a number of drones, in all the hives. 

The querist desires to know what would be, approximate- 
ly, the difference io amount of surplus honey harvested, if col- 
onies are incapacitated from rearing drones. Before answer- 
ing that question we would like to enquire what advantage 
the writer has found in the rearing of drones. They do not 
work, they eat honey, in the hive, never outon the blossoms, 
and their rearing decreases the number of workers reared, 
Are not these facts sufficient to incite the bee-keepers to pre- 
vent their production in numbers limited only by natural pro- 
ficiency ? Is it necessary to theorize on the profit, and the ap- 
proximate amount of honey saved by their suppression? If 
we had to compute it we would place this amount at a very 
high figure. 

In a squareinch of comb about 55 workers may be reared, 
while the same space will furnish room foronly 36 drones, 
both sides of the comb being taken as a matter of course. 
Thus in a square foot of comb, where 5,000 drones could be 
hatcht, you may rear nearly 8,000 workers, in round num- 
bers. It looks reasonable that the same amount of feed will 
rear either brood, since it occupies same space. And when they 
have been hatcht, you have a small swarm of workers, instead 
of a heap of useless, bothersome gormands that do nothing but 
loaf, but are sure to come home to eat. So if you have allowed 
your colony to rear them at a great expense you soon become 
convinced that they are in the way, and that they daily de- 
crease your profits, and you perhaps go to work and provide a 
drone-trap—a nuisance—to try to get rid of them! Better not 
rear them at all! If you have taken pains to make sure ofa 
sufficient number in one or two of your best colonies, why go 
upon some imaginary idea to permit their production in every 
hive? If you try ever so hard, to get rid of the drone-comb, 
you will still find more drones than you want when summer 
comes. But you will do well, and will find it pays, if you, at 
least, get rid of the biggest patches of drone-combsin all your 
hives but the breeders, as mentioned before. 

What good did any one ever claim the drones do? 
‘*They kept the brood warm,” some one says. But before 
they keep the brood warm, they have to be first kept warm, 
and they only hatch in the warm season, when there is but lit- 
tle danger of the brood getting cold, and when night comes, 
do not all the bees return to the hive and keep it warm? and 
is it not true that during the time when the drones are plenty, 
the bees are rather too warm in the hive? Is not this the time 
when they cluster on the outside, because it is too warm in- 
side? And you want the drones to keep them warm? Better 
have the drones reared for winter, then ! 

It seems to us that the advantages from removing the 
drone-combs and replacing them with worker-combs are sufli- 
ciently apparent to make the matter a question of very serious 
consideration among practical bee-keepers, and unless some 
better arguments are brought to bear to convince us of our 
error, we will continue to advise our friends to remove the 
drone-combs, and do it ourselves, whenever opportunity offers. 
We are only sorry that we did not do it more carefully in former 
years. Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Preparing and Marketing Honey. 
BY A. C. SANFORD. 


In my travels around the State I see the one-pound sec- 
tion universally adopted, and also those nice 12-pound or 24- 
pound cases; and bee-keepers are learning to grade honey 
and put it up nicely, but in some places it is yet sent to the 
grocer in the bee-hive super, gum and all, which ought never 
to be done, because such doings help to keep prices of honey 
lower. 

Now we will look into the extracted or clear honey trade. 
How do we find it? Well, the present season being a very 
poor one for honey here, I lookt for some in the eastern part 
of the State that might be good enough and in suitable pack- 
ages for family use. The situation is like this: It is put up 
in such promiscuous packages that I wouldn’t know what to 
offer my customers. There seems to be a good deal put up iu 
large kegs, holding 50 to 300 pounds. Now I suppose these 
packages are all right for bakers’ and confectioners’ use, but 





will not do for the grocer or for the family trade, because they 
are much too large, and honey is hard to handle when once 
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hardened (as real good honey is most sure to do when cold 
weather comes). 

I was not able to find extracted honey in small enough 
packages for retail trade. I saw some very choice honey in 
small tin cans in Watertown, and the man wanted 8 cents 
per pound by the 100 pound lots. I saw another that would 
have been nice if it had not been badly handled. But why 
don’t folks keep their honey ina dry, warm place instead of 
in the cellar? And why do they not leave the honey on the 
bee-hive till {t is thick enough to be good ? 

Now a word about the size of packages for family use. 
Square tin cans holding 12-pounds are first-class, and will 
sell well; or if you wish cheaper packages, 15, 20, or 25 
pound basswood jelly kits go very well, costing only about \- 
cent per pound, or about that to putitup. It will cost about 
12 cents to put honey in 12-pound tins. Almost any amount 
of choice extracted honey could be sold if nicely put up in one 
or two pound packages. 

Now, why cannot bee-keepers put up their extracted 
honey in nice, uniform shape, as well as the comb. If we all 
would use some reason in this, as wellas in other things, 
there is no reason why we should not get nearly as much per 
pound as for honey in the comb. Toaccomplish this, we must 
first adopt right and businesslike principles. Every person 
selling extracted honey should have his name and address on 
every package, and always state the quality. Any one found 
selling adulterated goods should be severely dealt with. 
Honey is one of the most wholesome articles there is for food, 
and the innocent purchaser ought to be protected as well. One 
thing we should remember, that is, to please the eye as well 
as the palate. 

All the clippings and bits of comb, if saved and rendered 
nicely, will make nice wax, and will bring a remunerative 
price. Try it. se Pierce Co., Wis. 


Report for 1897—Selling Honey. 


BY E. 8. MILES. 


From 32 colonies, spring count, I increast to 52, and got 
1,900 pounds of comb honey and 400 pounds of extracted 
honey. The 10-frame colohies swarmed just as much as 
8-frame ones. I noticed no difference, except the 10-frame 
hives gave the largest swarms. Best yield from one colony 
was from a 10-frame hive, 155 pounds of comb honey, and 
increast one. The next best, 114 pounds from an 8&-frame 
hive whose colony did not swarm. Idon’t think there is so 
much difference between the 8-frame and 10-frame hives as 
one would think from reading the champions of the respective 
sizes, provided you watch the 8-frame colony carefully. I try 
to watch, and if the spring is favorable the 8-frame colony 
may get too much honey in the brood-chamber, thus crowding 
the queen out, when I take out an outside comb or two, and 
give empty ones; or they may run short, when I take out an 
empty one or two, and give full ones. 

Now I am going to do what may seem a fool-hardy thing. 
I am going to disagree with the editor. While I do not agree 
with Mr. Pease (page 728) altogether, I do agree that Mr. 
Pease has come nearer the truth than has Editor York in his 
editorial reply. 

My experience of the last two or three years agrees per- 
fectly with Mr. Pease’s first subject; that is, that bee-keepers 
hurt both the sale and price of honey by their glowing reports 
that they are so apt to make along about swarming-time, 
when everything looks favorable and the bees are booming. 
To illustrate, I will tell how it was here this year. 


The season opened up favorably; bees wintered well, and 
along about the middle of June the bees began to gather honey 
andswarm. Now understand, as Dr. Gallup says, everything 
lookt favorable—lots of clover, nice weather and ground good 
and moist. Well, the farmer who has his hands full at that 
time with tending his corn crop, and has almost forgotten he 
has a half dozen colonies of bees out in the back yard, con- 
cludes that as the bees are swarming so much, perhaps he had 
better get some ‘** boxes ” and put on, the ‘first cool morning,” 
as now they have swarmed perhaps they will ‘‘ make” some 
honey. So he goes to the local supply man, the first time he 
goes to town, and calls for honey-boxes. 

The supply man says “All right,” and while wrapping up 
the sections, asks the farmer how his bees are ‘** doin’.” 

The farmer says: “‘ First-rate ; never saw the like; had 6 
in the spring, got 24 now, and lost 3 or 4, and I don’t ’spose 
they are done swarmin’ yet.” 

‘The local bee-man” asks if he has any ‘*‘ boxes” on yet ?, 
‘Oh, no; been terrible busy ; such a wet spring, corn planting 
late, and corn weedy ; haint had time to fool with bees; don’t 


The local man says: ‘‘ Why, you ought to have boxes 
enough to put two or three sets on those swarms. Just come 
out here and see mine. Hereis one that came a week ago, 
working in the second set of boxes, and I’!! give it another set 
in afew days. Here, look in this hive; it swarmed yesterday. 
Aint that nice honey ? It will fill another set or two of boxes 
yet. I tell you what, that beats 15-cent corn, and you better 
take plenty boxes along. You'll make a pile off them bees if 
you "tend to ’em right.” 

So the farmer goes on his way rejoicing; puts from 1 to 
3 sets of sections on every hive that has bees in it, probably 
putting the most ‘‘ boxes” on the old ‘‘ stands,” and few or 
none on the ‘‘new swarms,” not expecting themto ‘‘ make” 
much honey until they get older. Now every thing is lovely 
till cold weather, and 1 know, and am personally acquainted 
with one man at least, who did not believe that white clover 
had stopt yielding honey upto Sept. 25, because he saw some 
in bloom over in his pasture! Such bee-keepers do not know 
how much honey they have until they take it off, when the 
weather is too cold for the bees to object, but they always tell 
about what a lot they have ready to take off. 


The local supply man, referred to above, and who is no 
creature of the imagination, paid me a visit about the time 
the farmer was in after ‘‘ boxes.” He told me one farmer had 
one colony in the spring, and at that time had had five swarms 
and was in after more hives as he expected more swarms. 
Honey had always sold for 15 cents or more here, up to last 
year, when farmers with poor batches of old, dark combs 
knockt the price to 124% cents, and then 10 cents. But by 
having a nice article, and sticking to it, I retailed most of 
mine at 15 cents. 

The local supply man at the time of his visit said to me: 
‘*Honey will be cheap; going to be a big crop; they [the 
stores] will put it at ten cents at the start.” 

I replied: ‘‘I don’t know yet. Weare not sure of a big 
crop yet. If the weather should turu unfavorable just now, 
we would have very little marketable honey. I don’t think I 
have a case ready to come off yet. As for the price, the stores 
will get it as cheap as they can so as to sell it quick.” 


Now about a week or ten days after this, the honey-flow 
stopt off short. The scale hive which had been showing a gain 
of 24% to 4 pounds a day, dropt to 1, and next day nothing, 
with the clover looking about as good as ever. We were left 
with lots of unfinisht sections. 

About this time we take off some honey, and strike out to 
peddle it out on our old route of last year. We askt 15 cents 
for a single section, or 1234 cents per section for 4 or more. 
All right, no kick made at the first few houses; honey was 
nice, all satisfactory. 

Strike another street. Go to a house that we sold to only 
occasionally last year. Ask if they would’nt like some honey ? 
Didn’t know, how much a pound? Fifteen cents single sec- 
tion, or 12% per section for four or more. They laugh and 
say that Mr. ——, the local supply man’s boy was around with 
honey this morning selling it for 10 cents. Didn’t buy any, 
but it lookt nice, might callagain, they would see about it, etc. 


Now what could we do in such circumstances? Do you 
say we would have to come down in price? You have guest 
correctly. We sorted our honey more carefully than ever be- 
fore, and managed to sell the very best of it at 1244 cents per 
section, and all the rest goesslow at 10 cents. 


Now, is there more sold and used since it has gone down ? 
Our leading grocery men tell me no, there is no better sale, 
but they must sell it at that, as their customers say they have 
heard this one or that one is offering it for that. The local 
man afterwards told me it was too low, and that there was 
not nearly as much honey as was expected. But thegroceries 
were selling for 1U cents, and it was no use asking more. 


Now the price is fixt at 10 cents, clearly the results of 
glowing reports and too many bee-keepers. Nouse to say, ‘‘ Get 
them to read the bee-papers,” as the local man is the man 
who recommended the American Bee Journal to me, but he 
has cut down expenses, I understand, and can produce all the 
10-cent honey he can sell without the aid of the grand old 
American Bee Journal. Crawford Co., Iowa. 

we 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*‘The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 





think they have ‘ made’ any honey yet any way.” 





get it yearly. 
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Editorial Comments. 








Talking Through His (Bee)-Hat.—The Chau- 
tauquan is the subject of a hold-up in Gleanings. Strange that 
ably conducted papers don’t know enough, when they want 
something about bees, to have it written by some one who has 
a personal acquaintance withthem. The stuffin Chautauquan 


is just stuff. Room here for only one instance. Yes, two: 


‘* A queen-bee from the South...... is introduced in one 
of the modern queen-cages. So closely imitated is the ordi- 
nary cell of a queen-bee by this cage that the hive-workers 
are readily deceived...... The bees will instantly pounce upon 
it and liberate the queen by eating through the sugar paste. 
Poor, deluded souls! in their innocence they think they have 
hatcht out a queen.” 


There’s richness for you ! 
way of exact figures: 


And here’s something in the 


‘*It should be remembered that bees deserve our respect 
and protection, and that to kill a bee is to waste a pound of 
honey !!” 

me 

Trans-Mississippi Exposition Bee-Notes. 
—Of course all bee-keepers are interested in the great exposi- 
tion to be held at Omaha next year, on account of the large 
apiarian exhibit that is being workt up by Hon. E. Whitcomb, 
the head of the Bureau of Bee-Industries. He writes us that 
Nebraska will occupy 500 feet of space in this department. 
Mr. L. D. Stilson, who is in charge of this exhibit, will fill it 
very creditably, and has a goodly portion of the material 
necessary already in warm storage where he will carry it over 
winter. 

Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of the Canadian Bee Journal, is 
engaged in rustling up a fine honey exhibit from Ontario. The 
bee-keepers across the line are evincing an energy that may 








put their Yankee neighbors on their mettle, unless the latter 
begin to hump themselves. 

The Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufacturing Com. 
pany (the name alone will need large room) are taking space 
at the Exposition, which will be in charge of Mr. Don West- 
cott, of Nebraska. ‘* Don” is one of the young bee-keepers of 
the State, and is evincing an energy that must bring success, 
and which indicates that he may be heard from in the future 
among bee-keepers. 

Several State bee-keepers’ associations hold their annual 
meeting this and next month, and Mr. Whitcomb is hoping to 
hear from them shortly afterward. 

Mr. N. E. France has been doing some work towards a 
proper representation of Wisconsin’s bee-industuries at the 
Trans-Mississippi. Mr. France is in a position to get up a fine 
exhibit from his State, and he should receive substantial en- 
couragement from the big bee-keepers in that State. 

Secretary Chase, of the Iowa Commission, says that he 
expects to make a very fine exhibit of honey and other bee- 
products, also bee-keepers’ implements and machinery. A 
superintendent for the Iowa honey exhibit has not yet been 
appointed, but this appointment will be made sometime dur- 
ing this month. 

It is proposed to allow States that put up exhibits in the 
Bureau of Bee-Industries, to liquefy honey as often as is 
necessary in order to keep their exhibits looking bright, and 
to replace their exhibits, or as much thereof as they may 
desire, with the honey crop of 1898, at any time during the 
Exposition. ' 

The official bird’s-eye view of the Exposition grounds is 
now being issued, and is giving the general public an idea of 
what may be expected next summer. Work on all buildings 
in course of construction is being pusht regardless of the 
weather, and they will certainly be in readiness for occupancy 
in time for the opening of the Exposition, June 1. We hope 
soon to have a picture of the Exposition grounds to show our 
readers. It will be a big fair, second only to the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in 1893. Better begin to think about 
going, should al] be well with you next summer. 


i -—— 


Do Bee-Keepers’ Conventions Pay ?—This 
question is discust by G. M. Doolittle in the Canadian Bee 
Journal. He says if they are for personal quarrels and adver- 
tising wares, then they don’t pay. But if wholly for discus- 
ing practical bee-keeping, each one imparting his mite to the 
common fund of information, then they pay big. Three points: 

First, at a convention ‘‘forget all the cares and worry 
which have prest upon us during the year, and go to the con- 
vention like a boy let loose from school, to recuperate our 
health and life by a free and social intercourse outside of con- 
vention hours. By such intercourse we often learn more of 
value than we do during the hours the convention is in 
session.” 

Second, get all information possible, using pencil and 
note-book, and afterward impart to others. 

Third, examine all hives, implements, etc., tosee if any 
or parts of any will help our own work. One item of this 
kind that he got at one convention paid him all he ever spent 
in attending conventions. It was the ‘‘ no-drip” idea of hav- 
ing manilla paper in the bottoms of shipping-cases. 

ene Se ee 

Uniting the Unions.—In the Orange Judd Farmer 
for Dec. 11, Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson has a brief but very inter- 
esting article on unitipg the national bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tions, a part of the last paragraph of which reads as follows: 

‘*The United States Bee-Keepers’ Union held its annual 
convention in Buffalo, N. Y., at the time of the meeting of 


the G. A. R. encampment. Theattendance was the best since 
the World’s Fair convention. At this meeting were present 
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20 men who were also members of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, and they all exprest themselves in favor of amalgama- 
tion. This new Union is only a little over a year old, but it 
has already done some excellent work in bringing some of the 
honey-dealers to time.” 

The United States Bee-Keepers’ Union is having new 
names added to its membership list daily. It has now over 
300 members, and we believe that very soon there will bea 
stampede into its ranks. Poor seasons previous to the past 
one have workt against building up a large membership in 


- such organizations, but now that there is a better feeling, and 


better crops, we see no reason why bee-keepers and others 
who are in favor of pure food—pure honey—should not join 
the New Union in large numbers. 


The same number of the Orange Judd Farmer has on its 
first page a good reproduction of the photograph of the Lin- 
coln, Nebr., meeting of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held in 1896. 


a a 


A Great Honey-Region.—Speaking of a part of 
Colorado, R. C. Aikin says in Gleanings: 

‘In 1892 the number of colonies of bees in Boulder 
county was estimated at 18,000, which, yielding 25 pounds, 
would give 20 carloads. Outside of the towns, I should judge 
that one-fourth of the homes have from one to ten or more 
colonies of bees, and that within 75 miles of Denver there are 
bees enough to produce 50 or more carloads of honey, if they 
were properly handled.” 

If this is a fair sample of the density of Colorado’s bee- 
population, it seems to us that it ought to be a good field for 
securing subscribers to bee-papers. And yet we doubt if 300 
bee-keepers in that whole State read any bee-paper regularly. 


————— Ss 2 oe —______ 


The Michigan State Convention wil! be 
held at the Donevan Hotel in Mt. Pleasant, Dec. 31 and Jan. 
1. Of course, all who-can possibly attend are invited. The 
Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Association is one of the oldest 
bee-organizations in this country, and one of the very best. 
Its annual gatherings are always exceedingly interesting and 
profitable, whether there be many or few present. There 
should be a large attendance at the coming meeting. For 
further information address the Secretary, W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Flint, Mich. 

—_————t----—___ 

Change: of Date.—The Seneca Co., N. Y., bee- 
keepers’ convention has changed its date of meeting from 
Dec. 16 to Wednesday, Dec. 22. A part of the program was 
given last week. C. B. Howard, Romulus, N. Y., is the 
Secretary. 


4 he Weekly Budget. 


Mr. R. C. Arkin, wife and baby, are pictured in Gleanings 
fer Dec. 1. They form a pretty solid-looking family, as well 
as a happy-looking one. 














“> Hon. Eveene Secorn—General Manager of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union—is also President of the North- 
eastern Iowa Horticultural Society, which held its 13th an- 
nual meeting at Forest City, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 and 2. 


Pre FRED HOLTKE, of Essex Co., N. J., writing Dec. 7, 
said: 

‘* Your American Bee Journal is grand. I cannot see how 
I could do without it. It is better than ever.” 


Mr. C. C. Parsons, of Jefferson Co., Ala., writing us Dec. 
19, said: : 

‘** Bees have doneSwell here this year. My best colony 
gave me 196 pounds of comb honey. The American Bee 
Journal is well worth. the price you ask for it.” 





THe MINNESOTA BEE-KeEeEepers’ Suprpty Mra. Co., of 
Minneapolis, have just sent us a copy of their new catalog. It 
contains descriptions of about everything needed ina well- 
outfitted apiary. Their advertisement will be found running 
regularly in the Bee Journal. 


. 


Mr. M. H. MENDLESON, of Ventura Co., Calif., writing us 
Nov. 29, said: 


‘*I always read the American Bee Journal with interest. 
Bee-men from here to the Ojai and Matilaja canyon, hada 
failure in the crop of honey the past season, but their bees 
have filled up for the winter.” 


‘* Honey AS Foop ”’—our 24-page pamphlet does not con- 
tain a single advertisement of anybody’s goods. But it hasa 
blank space on the front for the use of a rubber stamp by the 
bee-keeper who is wise enough to distribute them for the pur- 
pose of creating sales of honey. We mail a sample free, and 
after that the cost is: 25 for 3U0 cents; 50 for 5O cents; or 
100 for 85 cents. Prices on large quantities given on appli- 
cation. 

RENEWING SUBSCRIPTIONS.—This month is usually the 
greatest of the twelve for renewing subscriptions to the peri- 
odicals taken during the year. Many publishers offer pre- 
miums for advance renewals, such offers expiring Jan. 1. If 
you have received any such don’t forget to take advantage of 
them this month—don’t wait until January, and then claim a 
premium. They are offered usually for a specified lengthof 
time, and any one failing to comply with the conditions, must 
notcomplain if they get no premium for renewing. These 
suggestions apply to any and all offers in the line indicated. 


EpiTor R. B. Leany, of the Progressive Bee-Keeper, de- 
scribes in the December issue a trip he took last July, visiting 
Messrs. J. W. Rouse and Jno. Nebel & Son, of Missouri, E. T. 
Flanagan, of Illinois, and Chas. F. Muth, of Onio. He says 
that Mr. Flanagan now has over 600 colonies, but aspires to 
be the manager of 1,000; and that Mr. Muth, some years 
ago, when the national bee-keepers’ convention was held in 
his city, ‘‘ordered free lemonade prepared for alli present, 
and kept a barrel of it standing in the room below the hall 
during the convention,” at a cost to himself of about $40, 
That was generosity for you. The lemonade-cup is far ahead 
of the German wine-cvp mentioned last week. You can count 
us in on the lemonade, every time. 


Mr. J. MessinGer, of Elroy, Juneau Co., Wis., has been 
offering his home and apiary for sale (see page 798). If you 
want a bargain, write to him. His report for 187 is as fol- 
lows: 

‘* My bees went into winter quarters in fine condition. I 
got more than an average crop, considering there was no 
honey gathered from basswood in this section, and but very 
little from buckwheat, as we had a cold, wet August, but they 
made up largely in September, as we had fine, warm weather. I 
had 76 colonies, spring count, increast to 100, and my honey 
crop was 7,800 pounds of fine quality, a little over one-half 
being white clover. I have made bee-business a study for 
years, and with the help of the ‘ Old Reliable’ I have made it 
a success. There is a good prospect for 1858, as white clover 
was fine when winter set in.” 





Epitor Hutcuinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, has the 
following very complimentary paragraph in his November 
number, for which we make our politest bow: 


** An editor will notice editorial work on a journal similar 
to his own quicker than will any one else; andin this con- 
nection I wish to say that I believe no bee-journal shows more 
careful, conscientious, editorial work than does the American 
Bee Journal. By this 1 do not mean that it contains a large 
amount of editorial matter, because it does not, but there is 
an undefinable something about a paper that tells to the prac- 
ticed eye when things have been ‘ lickt into shape,’ or whather 
they have been thrown together after the ‘slap dab’ style.... 
I doubt if the Bee Journal was ever of much more practical 
value than at present. Speaking of work, I believe that Bro. 
York does not have a large force, yet he gets out a weekly, 
and I know that he must have to put in hours of work with 
which we monthly fellows have no acquaintance.” 


(t™ See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 685. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Preparing Bees for Safe Cellar-Wintering. 


How can I prepare my bees so they will pull through the 
winter? I have 16 colonies in fairly good condition so far. 
They occupy the common Langstroth 8-frame hives, are packt 
in winter-cases with chaff, tae bottom-board under, the full 
entrance open, passage-way free secured, and the top cover 
sealed on. They are already put into a dry ventilated cellar, 
where I think Ican keep the temperature from 40° to 50° 
Fahr. Do you think it advisable to keep the cover on, or 
shall { break it loose and put cushions on top, under the cover 
of the winter-case ? Is there ventilation enough from the 
entrance? The ‘‘*A BCof Bee Culture” advises leaving the 
bottom-board off to give under ventilation, and keep the cover 
sealed air-tight in the cellar. MINNESOTA, Nov. 22. 


ANSWER.—Probably it doesn’t make a great deal of differ- 
ence whether the covers are on tight or not. If the hives are 
open enough below, perhaps it is better to have the covers 
sealed just as the bees. left them. Just as you have them now, 
the probability is thatthe ventilation is hardly free enough. 
You can make it all right by raising the cover enough to lay 
a tenpenny nail underit. I should prefer, however, to leave 
the covers as they are, and to give more air below. I’m tak- 
ing it for granted that the entrances of the hives are only 
about half an inch deep. Two inches will be much better. 
Perhaps it will not be convenient for you to make so deep an 
entrance, bat you can probably raise the hives enough to put 
blocks under the fonr corners. An inch block under each 
corner will be good. or it may be still better to put 1% inch 
blocks under the two front corners, and not raise the hive at 
all at the back end. 


ee eee 


Late Drones—Late Swarm Getting Weak. 


1. One colony of my bees seems to have a large amount 
of drones. We have some warm days that the bees fly quite 
strong, andthe other hives have no drones flying, but this 
one has a large per cent. of drones. Is this not uncommon ? 

2. I had one swarm issue Sept. 1, and they filled their 
hive in good shape. It was an uncommonly large swarm, but 
seems to be getting weaker all the time. If they had no 
queen would they have gone to work and done so well? And 
would they not all have been dead before now ? NEBR. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, it is uncommon to find many drones 
left in a colony so late in the season. In such a case there is 
always room for suspicion that the colony is queenless, but 
bees are freaky, and it sometimes happens that a strong col- 
ony may save its drones even when it has a good queen. 

2. It is not likely they were queenless at time of hiving, 
for in that case they would hardly have staid and done such 
good work. Something may have happened to the queen, 
however, after the bees had beeu at work some little time, or 
she may have failed from old age. It is quite likely, however, 
that the queen is there all right. If the swarm was a strong 
One, a goodly portion of the bees were pretty old and would 
die off rapidly. No young bees would come to take their 
places till the latter part of September, and as the swarm was 
a big one it is likely that the queen was laying 2,000 eggs a 
day in July. That means that 2,000 bees would be dying 
daily in September, enough to make a good-sized swarm in 
the three weeks before any young bees could emerge. 


a —- 
Best Management for Most Honey. 
How can I best manage my bees to get the best results in 


comb and extracted honey ? They are in 8-frame dovetailed 
hives. The main honey-flow here is from sweet clover, com- 


coming in before that time to keep them building up, and q 
little surplus. They begin to swarm about the first of May, 
I do not care for the increase, but would like to have them at 
their best just when the harvest is commencing. Would nota 
10-frame hive be better, using both stories so as to give the 
queen plenty of room ? WASHINGTON. 


ANSWER.—It’s a hard matter to say just what is best. If 
your bees swarm as early as May 1, and your chief harvest 
does not come till July LO or 15, there may be a possibility 
that you will be better off to have them swarm. From May 1 
to July 10 is just ten weeks. In that ten weeks wouldn’t the 
old colony have plenty of time to build up as strong as ever, , 
thus giving you two colonies instead of one for the harvest? 

Undoubtedly, however, May 1 is only the beginning of 
swarming, and not many colonies swarm thus early, the 
swarms being strung out all along the following ten weeks, 
For most of these it would be an advantage if the whole force 
could be held together. Much will be accomplisht by giving 
the queen plenty of room, as you have already intimated in 
your suggestion to give the bees two stortes of 10 frames 
each. Why not give them two stories of 8 frames each, so 
long as you already have 8-frame hives? Possibly 10-frame 
hives would be better. Give abundance of ventilation. Raise 
the lower story an inch above the bottom-board by putting a 
block an inch thick under each one of the four corners. If 
the hives are close-fitting, don’t set the second story square on 
the first, but move it forward until there shall be a space at 
the back end of half aninch. That will allow a passage of 
air directly through the lower story, and will be very agree- 
able to the bees during hot days. Early in the season the 
colony will perhaps be better in the upper story, as they will 
be warmer there, but as it becomes strong if it does not begin 
to occupy the combs in the lower story you may insist upon it 
by moving some of them down. Managed in this way you wil! 
probably be able to hold most of your forces together till the 
time of harvest. Butit may be worth while to do what you 
can to crowd some of the strongest into swarming the first of 
May, and see how they compare wlth the others. 


rn 


Queen’s Bridal Trip—Honey to produce a Pound 
of Bees, Etc. 


1. Can a queen on her bridal trip fail to meetdrones? If 
so, will she return to the hive? or what will she do? Will 
she take any more trips? 

2. What causes bee-paralysis ? 

3. Since it takes from 13 to 20 pounds of honey to pro- 
duce one pound of wax. how much (honey) will it take to pro- 
duce one pound of bees ? 

4. Is honey ready-made in flowers and gathered by bees, 
or is it a substance obtained therefrom, and manufactured in- 
to boney by the bees ? JAMAICA. 


ANSWERS,—1. It frequently happens that a queen makes 
more than one trip to be fertilized, if indeed it is not the gen- 
eral rule. If unsuccessful, the trip will be repeated. 

2. The cause of paralysis is said to be a bacillus called by 
Cheshire ‘‘ bacillus Gaytoni,” because Miss Gayton first called 
attention to it. 

3. Lam not sure whether the cost in honey of a pound of 
bees has ever been definitely settled. I have seen some esti 
mates in that direction, but do not know now where to refer 
to them. If any one has reliable information as to how much 
honey a pound of bees costs, I’ll gladly yield the floor. 

4. Some say bees gather honey, some say bees make 
honey. All probably agree that they gather nectar, a very 
watery sweet, containing more cane-sugar than the finisht 
product, and the assertion that bees produce changes in the 
nectar that might fall under the line of manufacturing 'would 
hardly be assailed so bitterly or so generally to-day as it would 
have been a few years earlier. 


ee 


Colony Moving ®pstairs—Comb -‘Honey Produc- 
lion and Wintering —Honey-Vinegar. 


1. Near the bezinning of October I gave three colonies of 
bees each a hive of combs that had been extracted, to cleal 
up, placing the hives of empty combs on top. A few days 
after, on attempting to remove the hives of empty combs ! 
found that two or three colonies were clustered compactly 0 
the empty combs; their hives of honey underneath being a> 
solutely deserted. Is not this unusual ? and will it be safe ¢ 
leave them like that during the winter ?° 0 

2. I have understood that in producing comb honey J 





mencing about July 10th or 15th. There is enough honey 






use two 8-frame hives tiered up. Is this true? and if so, 
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you reduce to one hive for the winter, or do you winter the two 
as one hive ? 

3. In making honey-vinegar in an open crock should the 
scum, etc., that rises to the top, be skimmed off? PEnn. 


AnsweErs.—1. Altho not the usual thing, it may happen 
in a good many cases. Atthat time some colonies, at least, 
are without brood, and if there is free communication it would 
be nothing strange for the whole family to move their quar- 
ters. 

2. I like a second story placed under in the spring and 
left till time to put on supers. When supers are taken off, the 
second story below is useful to prevent the possibility of hav- 
ing the queen crowded out. When all gathering is over, then 
the lower story is taken away so as to be lighter for moving, 
and to take up less room in cellar. If I wintered my bees 
outdoors (as Ihave done experimentally in a few cases) I 
should hdld to the two stories all the year round except when 
supers were on. In a few cases I have tried leaving the two 
stories all the time even when supers were on, but it has not 
proved satisfactory. Possibly it might if1 knew better how 
to manage. 

3. I don’t know of any harm the scum will do until the 
vinegar comes to be used, when of course it must be removed. 


- BEEDOM BOILED DOWN. 

















. Prospect for Next Crop.—Fears are exprest in Glean- 
ings that the drouth that prevailed so generally may have 
killed outright a good deal of the white clover. 


Effect of Frequent Extracting.—A writer in Central- 
blatt says that frequent extracting excites to greater diligence 
in storing. Perhaps this statement should have its place in 
connection with the McIntyre-Canadian-Bee-Journal-Ameri- 
can-Bee-Keeper controversy. 


Yellow-Box Honey from Australia has been sampled by 
the Southland Queen, which says, ‘‘We consider it Al, and 
good enough for the king’s table.” Australians feel aggrieved 
that Londoners will not admit that it is good enough for the 
queen’s table, nor indeed for any table. 


Do Bees Creep into the Cells in Winter ?—Dzierzon 
says they do. Rauschenfels, supported by Lebzen, the able 
editor of Centralblatt, says his bees remain in the spaces be- 
tween the combs, constantly exchanging places, and when a 
bee is found in a cell, except as it goes there for food or be- 
cause disturbed, such bee is dead, stone-dead. 


_ Getting Unfinisht Sections Cleaned.—Chalon Fowls 
gives his method in Gleanings. At the time of taking off 
supers a bee-escape is left on a colony short of stores. When 
ready to have unfinisht sections cleaned up, the escape is 
taken out of the board, and the hole plugged up with a block 
having asmall hole in it. Then supers of sections to be 
cleaned are piled on, and the bees do the rest. 


Finding Queens is uphill business for beginners. For 
their encouragement, the Southland Queen tells of an inex- 
perienced hand, one of three who lookt through 168 colonies, 
and he didn’t finda queen. ‘At times we would point to the 
queen and the man could not see her. At one time we had 
him touch the queen with his pencil before he couild see her, 


and this, too, after he bad been shown nearly a hundred 
queens.” 


_ Separators in Shipping-Cases.—Mention is made in 

Gleanings of the use of separators or pieces of thin veneer be- 
tween the rows of sections in shipping-cases. A number of 
the York Staters use thin veneering stuff, and E. Kretchmer 
advocates separators, in the Canadian Bee Journal, so that if 
& section of honey falls down it will not break down its neigh- 
bor. Something of the kind is said to be a necessity with no- 
bee-way sections, in which the comb comes almost flush with 
the outer edge of the section. 


Bees in Winter.—W. Albrecht, in Centralblatt, compares 
the winter rest of the bees to that of the badger, which does 
not remain entirely motionless throughout the winter, but 
turns over in its sleep from time totime. So in severe cold 
the cluster of bees is constantly changing, the outer bees 
working toward the center to get warm; 5V° Fahrenheit is 
the minimum temperature for the outer bees. If, through 








lack of food or through disease, the temperature sinks below 
this point, then death ensues through freezing, gradually ex- 
tending to the center. The greater the cold the more fuel 
must be used to keep up the heat, that is, the more must be 
eaten, in order to keep up the temperature of the periphery 
to 50°. So it may happen that in the midst of the severest 
winter brood may be reared, requiring a temperature of from 
86% to 95°, 

Prevention of Virgin Swarms.—In Hanover, Germany, 
it is a common thing for a prime swarm to send out a swarm 
itself in about four weeks. To prevent this, and the conse- 
quent reduction of surplus resulting from it, the bee-keeper 
has prepared in advance a number of nuclei with a young 
queen and a handful of bees each, and these nuclei swap hives 
with the prime swarms. That is, all the bees are brusht out 
of each hive, and the nucleus receives the full combs and 
brood in return for its meagerly supplied hive. 


Dry Lumber for Hives.—M. A. Gill says that for very 
dry climates such as Colorado, lumber should be kiln-dried to 
the ** last extremity” before being used for hives. He hada 
lot of supers with a 5/16 space over the sections, but the 
shrinkage of the lumber in the supers reduced the space to 
such an extent that when the cover was forcibly taken off a 
considerable number of the sections were ruined by being 
pulled apart. The bees had glued them fast to the cover. Dry 
lumber and exact spaces are two things that can hardly be 
separated.—Gleanings. 


Hanover Bee-Keepers.—Herr Lehzen, editor of Central- 
blatt, gives an interesting account of the bee-keepers in the 
province of Hanover, Germany. They forma sort of guild 
by themselves. To become an Imker (bee-keeper) a young 
man serves an apprenticeship of two years to a professional, 
that is, to one who has himself past through an apprentice- 
ship, and he is then ready to secure a position with a farmer 
to take care of his bees. The Imker neither reads bee-jour- 
nals nor writes for them, but he has his trade well learned, is 
keen, alert, aud a successful practitioner. His rule is: Keep 
only strong colonies, for few but strong colonies bring greater 
results than many weak colonies. 


A Worker-Bee’s Temperature.—The Germans are noted 
for painstaking research, and some of them have been trying 
to find out what is the temperature of a worker-bee. One 
man masht a clump of bees and then applied the thermometer. 
Dzierzon, in an address at the Wiesbaden convention, declared 
that it was a fruitless task to try to determine the tempera- 
ture of a worker, as it has no temperature whatever. A col- 
ony or cluster has a temperature, but not a separate bee. The 
bee takes the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere, 
and on flying away from its companions must hasten back if 
the thermometer be not above 45° or 50°. It must at least 
be admitted that a separate bee has little ability to keepa 
temperature higher than the surrounding atmosphere. 


A Portable House-Apiary.—Editor Root describes a 
house-apiary of Miles Morton, of New York, thatis put to- 
gether in sections, each section adding to the length of the 
building, the sections formed of panels that can be taken 
apart and the whole moved at any time from one location to 
another. A peculiarity of the building—entirely independent 
of its portable character—is the way in which the walls are 
built. The upper part of the building is wider than the lower. 
The lower part rises perpendicularly to the proper height for 
the second tier of hives, then a jog in the wall allows the 
hives to rest fairly balanced on the siding. This answers a 
double purpose—the hives have a strong support, and the 
lower hives are in the right place to stand on while working 
at the upper. 


Late-Reared Queens.— Mr. Doolittle says in Gleanings 
that in his experience half the unfertilized queens he winters 
over never lay at ail. This agrees with one of the propositions 
laid down by Dzierzon about 40 years ago, thatif an unfer- 
tilized queen laid she could produce only drones. But Doolit- 
tle considers an unfertilized queen, whether barren or a drone- 
layer, of some value in a strong colony through the winter— 
that is, the colony is better off with such a queen than with 
none at all, for the bees will remain more quiet and winter 
better if they have something they recognize asa queen. 
Then the colony can be saved by introducing a queen from 
the South in the spring. It would, however, be better to get 
this queen from the Southin the preceding fall, then she 
would commence laying in February or March, making the 
colony stronger for the harvest. 
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Only 6 cts. per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 


Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 634 cents ; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. 


(#” A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
P age & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


—Wisconsin, 








Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 


BEK KEEPERS We make 
The Very Finest Line of 

in the Market, and sell SU PPI LES 
them at Low Prices. ] 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest—®: 7 4BBorr nn 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and ‘Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn’t Do Without It. 


Works Like a Charm, 
The M tte een-Clippi ORKS I have clipped 19 queens, and must-say the 
hairs Qu Cilpping Device work Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by for the 


LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
queens, all in one day, when examining my come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. ] 


could not do without one now. 
bees. Wma. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. Dr. GEO. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















PONENT 


General Items, 


Not a Good Season. 


The past was not a good season, as the 
white clover did not secrete any nectar. 
We have in winter quarters 45 colonies in 
good condition. 

We enjoy the Bee Journal very much, 
and would not like to be without it. 

M. C. BINGHAM. 

Coos Co., Wash., Nov. 22. 


ee 





Wintering Away Up North. 


1 am wintering a colony in Muskoka, 
where the temperature varies so much. [ 
fear I have packt them so well that they 
will be smothered for want of air; but just 
how to give them air enough and keep out 
the frost, too, is the difficulty. 

Tuomas HENDRY. 

Muskoka, Ont., Canada, Nov. 26. 





A Reply. 

On page 459, Geo. W. Prater, of Pierce 
Co Wash., bas, for one reason or another, 
tried to throw ink over part of my writing 
on page 398. To such rude actionsI will 
only say, like Mr. York did on a certain 
occasion, but to another person, that if Mr. 
P. thinks he can stand it, I think I can. 

T. H. WAALE. 

Clarke Co., Wash., Nov. 29. 


— — ore 


Best White Clover Flow in Years. 


Bees did well in the forepart of the sea- 
son. The honey-flow from white clover 
was the best for years. Basswood yielded 
only asmall crop. There was no fall honey 
this year, as it has been too dry since July. 
I have extracted 1,000 pounds from 14 colo- 
nies. A. F. KRUEGER. 

Washington Co., Wis., Nov. 26. 





- =e + 
Fine Season for Bee-Keepers. 


Bees did splendidly the past season. It 
was a fine one here for bee-keepers. I got 
2,680 pounds of comb and extracted honey 
from 29 colonies, spring count, and in- 
creast to 51, returning 10 swarms. I com- 
menced bee-keeping in 1893, and have not 
lost a colony in wintering, ora swarm in 
swarming-time. I credit my success to the 
bee-papers, of which I take three. 

J. W. PAYNE. 

Vermillion Co., Ill., Nov. 26. 





Bee-Keeping in Indian Territory. 


My apiary is located on the beautiful 
Grand river, near the Cherokee Orphan 
Asylum. I commenced the season of 1897 
with 10 colonies, and I now have 37 in 8- 
frame hives. I clip all my queens, and 
would not think of doing otherwise. Hiv- 
ing swarms by that process is a pleasure. | 
use the Monette clipping device, and would 
not do without it for five dollers a year. It 
is not only useful in clipping, but is equally 
useful in catching the queen when swarn- 
ing. ; 

Shave not had a swarm desert a hive this 
season. There isa right and a wrong way 
to proceed in this, asin other things. You 
want to shade the swarm and give plenty 
of ventilation. I always givea frame of 
eggs and unsealed brood if possible. 

I ventilate my hives during hot weather 
by raising the fronts one inch, and let the 
back rest on the bottom-board. That does 
not bother the bees so much as to raise all 
the hive, and it gives plenty of ventilation. 


I wire all frames, and if I do not wish to 
use full sheets of foundation I set the hives 
perfectly level from side to side; the bees 
will build perfectly straight combs over the 
wires as nicely as can be, and if managed 
rightly very little drone-comb will be built. 
Put on a super and give but part of the 
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=a AMERICAN ~SE= 
BE CLU jOoR RAL 


We have made arrangements whereby we 
can furnish our readers with the best of read- 
ing ata very large reduction. the =p! condi- 
tion is that all arrearages to the Bee Journal 
be paid. 

The American Bee Journal one year and 
any one of the following magazines or news- 
papers, both for $1.90; the American Bee 
Journal and any two for $2.80: 





Cosmopolitan Inter-Ocean 


McClure’s Munsey’s 
Peterson’s Puritan 
Delineator Argosy 
Household Demorest’s 
Am. Kitchen Mag. Godey’s 
Cream Leisure Hours 
N. Y. Tribune Ohio Farmer 


Detroit Free Press N. Y. World 
Nat’! Stockman Rural New Yorker 
Poultry Monthly Farm Poultry 
Family Herald and Weekly Star 
Harper’s Round Table 


The following choice’ i the regular 
price of which is $4.50..we will furnish one 
year for $3.25: 

American Bee Journal. 

Godey’s Magazine—a leading ladies’ maga- 
zine and fashion monthly of the United 
States. 

Farm Poultry—a semi-monthly and one of 
the very best poultry papers publisht, 

Leisure Hours—a charming story magazine. 

Everywhere — Will Carleton’s newspaper 
magazine. 


The regular price of this combination is 
83.50; our price is $2.50 for the lot: 

American Bee Journal. 

American Kitchen Magazine. 

New York Tribune. 

Home Magazine, of Washington. 


Your choice of ONE of the following list we 
can furnish for only 83.60, which includes a 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal: 

New England Magazine. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 

Scribner’s Monthly. 

Scientific American. 

St. Nicholas. 


Remember that of this last lot you get only 
ONE of them and a year’s subscription to the 
Bee Journal. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO. ILL& 

















For a knife that will cut a horn ~ithout 
crushing, because it cuts from four 
————sides a6 ence 26 


THE KEYSTONE 
==DEHORNER= 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
) warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
Farr. Descriptive circulars PREE. 
A. C, BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 


40E6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


OUR PRICE are worth looking 
ag ns at. We are mak- 
Champion Chafi-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you $888 

HK. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
aie E “BUSY BEE WASHER” 
i 7 | \,100 pieces in one hour and 
. r ‘ f]} Yno work done, That's 
og eS ts ae @ the record, AGENTS 
— = WANTED. Exclusive 


ATT aT gale, Write for terms. 
Lake Erie Mfg. Cos, 147 &.13 St., Erie, Pa. 


44E26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


See the premium offers on page 749! 




























frames with starters. If the bees get ahead 
of the queen, then they will begin to build 
drone-comb. Use an excluder, or the queen 
may lay in the sections. 

In introducing queens and uniting I-use 
tobacco smoke, and I find it very successful. 
I powder up some tobacco and put it into 
the smoker; give the bees a few puffs, and 
let the queen run in at the entrance. This 
should be done near dark, or you are liable 
to start robbing. 

Bees should never be molested when 
honey is not coming in during the day; 
always wait till sundown, or after. Now 
if you are a beginner heed this. I had read 
warning after warning on this very subject, 
but I had workt during honey-flows, and 
everything moved along smoothly, but the 
honey ceast, and one day I went out to 
look for a queen that I had decided to 
supersede. I opened the hive, took out the 
frames, and workt leisurely. The conse- 
sequence was I lost that eoleny in spite of 
all ITcould do. I used hay wet down, closed 
the entrance, and finally tackt wire-cloth 
so that no bees could get in or out. Oh, 
my! I never saw bees so wild in my life. 

J. T. HarrstTon. 

Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter. 


— - > = 


Bees Did Pretty Well. 


My bees did pretty well the past summer. 
From 10 colonies, spring count. I bad 685 
pounds of comb honey, in well-filled sec- 
tions, and had no swarms. I had 100 
pounds of extracted honey. I packt 14 col- 
onies on the summer stands in sawdust and 
shavings. I want to buy 16 colonies more 
in the spring, so as to start in the spring 
with 30 colonies. 

I like the American Bee Journal very 
well. JOHN EENIGENBERG. 

Cook Co., Ill., Dee. 3. 








A Beginner’s Report. 


With much interest I read the reports of 
the bee-keepers throughout the land. As I 
am a beginner in bee-keeping I will have a 
short report. 

Our summer flow from white clover was 
excellent, but our fall flow was short on 
account of dry weather. I started with 2 
colonies last spring, and increast to 5, in- 
cluding 1 nucleus, and secured about 120 
pounds of comb honey. I bought 3 more 
colonies. A few days ago I built a shed for 
them, and packt them in. side by side, with 
clover chaff on the back, underneath and 
in between, and some on top, with the front 
clear, but boarded it entirely shut, and put 
galvanized iron shields at the entrance of 
each hive to guard against mice. 

I have learned a great deal about bees 
the past summer, and know but little yet. 

H. W. Hecuver. 

Keokuk Co., Iowa, Nov. 25. 


——_—_—___- —s 


Report for 1897, Etc. 


I began this year with 20 colonies, lost 
one early from the effects of a laying 
worker; another colony was weak, but 
built up during the summer to give mea 
few pounds-of surplus; virtually leaving 
but 18 colonies for business, and from them 
I obtained 8 prime swarms, 3 second 
swarms, and 1 third swarm, all doing quite 
well; the last-named swarm were supplied 
with two full frames of honey in Septem- 
ber; these all came off in June. 

The white clover flow was good in June 
and until July 7, then very little more until 
the fall flowers came, and that was light. I 
took off 1,000 pounds of honey, about three- 
fourths of it being extracted. Not nearly 
allis sold yet. Comb honey sells for 12!¢ 
cents, extracted for 10 cents; receptacles 
reserved in all cases. Several persons sent 
in their vessels and had them filled. 

Ihave now 29 colonies in winter quar- 
ters, some in sheds packt with straw, and 
others with outside boxes packt with straw 
between the hive and box. 

The American Bee Journal is just the 
thing for any one who keeps any bees, even 





BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do better than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, Santa Ana, Oalif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a surerior 
lot of Bees for business. Correspodence so- 
licited. Dr. E. GALLUP, 

SANTA ANA, Orange Co., CAL. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee -Supplies! Root's 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 


Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 

and every thing used by 

bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 

vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
\ tree. 160 tet 6. Pouder, 

« Py 2 Mass. Ave., 

Wes" POVDER'S ay INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 























= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
courney than Fg ge published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


"Bae Keaper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting Groov- 
ne. Gaining, adoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stu 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. ogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS | pace"Gataiog Tor isv7. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 




















Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California £« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market St... - SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE MONEY QUESTIO 


is easily settled by the poul “try question, You 
can settle the poultry question by reference to our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Cuide 

Contains 100 pages printed in finest colors, 
30 varieties of poultry and how to treat them in 
health and disease and how tomake money with 
them. Poultry house plans,recipes; postpaid 15e, 


John Bauscher Jr, Box #4, Freeport, Ill, 

















one, two or three colonies.O Every one who 


44A426t Please mention the Bee Journal 
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sent free. STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. Stark, Mo. Rockport, Ill. Dansville, N.Y. aU 


is only one of Stark (2 Challe Points—the 
We PAY FREIGHT full 12 plainly a WHY Stark Bro’s grow and RK 
sell the most trees. Then, we ee not - quality no matter how LOW our price 
If interested in trees or fruits drop postal for 
new edition; Snes. west ouumacte yet iooned STARK FRUIT BOOK asthY 








PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., | CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 
ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 
HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 






















CH Chickens BY STEAM. 
sero |} EXCELSIOR Incubator 


~U 
Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
7a) ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 





44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Wholesale 
and Retail. 


COMB FOUNDATIO 
Working Wax tice fortis A Specialty, 
At Reduced Prices during the Winter. 


My !Foundation will SPEAK FOR ITSELF, and 
rices are O. K. So donot fail to write fora 
atalog with prices and samples. 


Beeswax taken in Exchange for Foun- 
dation or any other Supplies. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


What's Free? 
Why, Danzenbaker’s Bee-Book 
‘FACTS ABOUT BEES.’’ 
Providing 2c for postage is inclosed. 


Tells all about my new hive, and system of 
management, particularly how to produce 
comb honey that will bring from 2 to 4c more 
than honey produced in the old way. Address 

F. Danzenbaker, Washington, D.C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
bave now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent sae gp ger of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘* faces’? for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





likes to work with bees ought not to be 
without it. 

Perhaps I will be pardoned for speaking 
here of the success of prohibition in this 
county, and also in the State. It is away 
ahead of its former record all over the 
State, for which I am glad, and | think 
most bee-keepers will be glad, for I believe 
they are, asa rule, temperance men and 
women, for we surely could not make much 
use of strong drink and be successful in the 
bee-business. Gero. McCuLLcuea, 

Page Co., Iowa, Dec. 2. 





A Beginner’s Experience. 


I find after taking the American Bee 
Journal on a trial subscription that it is on 
my list of ‘‘must haves” for the coming 
year. Thereareso many helpful things in 
it, that are necessary to the bee-keeper’s 
success, that no one should be without it if 
intending to keep bees. 

The bee-business has not been a success 
in this section, owing to unfavorable 
weather. There was a greut deal of fruit- 
bloom, but the bees could not get at it be- 
cause of the cold, rainy weather; and there 
was no basswood bloom this year, but when 
clover came on there was a:rush of honey 
for about 10 days, when another wet spell 
of three weeks ended it. 

Probably many will be discouraged in 
consequence, and go out of the business, 
but lam in it to stay (D. V.), and have no 
reason to complain, because I got swarms 
to make up for loss of honey. 

I started in 1895 with one colony, and 
now I have 14 good colonies, all tuckt away 
in good condition for winter; and I had 
something over 100 pounds of good honey. 

I have learned many things the past sum- 
mer, and made a close acquaintance with 
my bees, and I think we have a mutual at- 
tachment for each other. 

Iam surprised to see how much intelli- 
gence bees show, and I have learned the 
different notes, so that I can tell how things 
are going in my little apiary by sounds 
that reach me from time to time; and that 
isa great help many times in preventing 
mischief among them. 

Mrs. C. A. BALL. 

Oneida Co., N. Y., Nov. 22. 


A Massachusetts Report. 


In this dry country bees do not seem to 
do very well. Someof my colonies gath- 
ered no surplus this year, and others stored 
25 or 28 pounds. As one colony lookt about 
the same as another, it’s queer to me that 
one didn’t do as well as another. I think I 
am up to the game. When these bees were 
transferred from box to frame hives, some 
of the queens were accidentally killed, and 
these are the very colonies that gave some 
surplus. 

I have one colony in particular in a Cot- 
ton hive (or they called it his, but I don’t) 
that hung out all summer, and did nothing; 
they will go into a dovetailed hive next 
spring and have a new queen. 

Last spring was cold and rainy, and bees 
did nothing until late, when they put in 
some nice white honey, which I had no 
trouble in disposing of at 25 cents, and 
could have sold lots of itif I had hadit. I 
think that bees will pay in this dry, sandy 
land. What we lackin quantity we make 
up in price. 

Iam thinking of sowing sweet clover. I 
tried some on a sidehill, and it grew 5 feet 
high, and the bees workt on it well. 

My bees are hybrids, and I keep them in 
8-frame dovetailed hives. I will usea dove- 
tailed hive without the bottom-board, and 
it will go into a Bristol outside case, and 
then I will have the best hive out, only it 
costs. The old Bay State hive is the best [ 
ever saw, with the exception of the surplus 





part; but the brood-chamber ‘takes the 
cake ’’—easy to handle, warm, etc. 
I hope to have better success next year 
with the bees. H. A. Fisu. 
Plymouth Co., Mass., Nov. 15. 





Christmas and New Year’s at 
Home. 


In order that the public may have an 
opportunity of spending Christmas and 
New Year’s at home, the Nickel Plate 
road will sell tickets to any point on 
their line at a fare and one-third for the 
round trip, tickets to be on sale Dec, 
24th, 25th, 31st, and Jan. Ist, 1898. 
Good returning up to and including Jan, 
4th. 

Students by presenting the proper cre- 
dentials can obtain tickets at same rate, 
good to return until Jan. 11th, 18938. 


For full information call on or address 
J. Y. CALAHAN, Gen’l. Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

36 H. THorne, C. P. & T. A. 


_— o.«~—4> 2. 


Michigan.—The Michigan Bee-Keeper's 
Association will hold its annul convention 
Dec. 31 and Jan. 1, in the parlors of the Done- 
van House. in Mt. Pleasant. Mich. Reduced 
rates at the hotel, and probably on the rail- 
roads. A cordial invitation extended to all. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. Sec. 





OOOO LO OO Oe ee 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. FP. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey - Clovers |! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10b 25b 50b 





Alsike Clover........ -70 $1.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover(white). .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover......... 920 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... 55 2.00 3.50 


5 .90 
Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY-JARS. 


1-lb., $4.50 per gross ; discount on quantities. 
8q. with Corks. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 
We pay 26c cash, f. o. b. N. Y. City. 
Catalog of Apiarian Supplies and Bees, Free 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AprarRy—Glen Cove, L. I. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


—GOooD— 


For Sale see-Locarion. 


Known as“ Pleasant Grove Apiary,” within 








-4 mile of town. Fine 10-room house, bank 


barn, and all out-buildings. Good orchard, 
and many varieties of small fruit. in the 
basswood belt. 3 1-2 acres in homested, 
more adjoining if wauted. Good reasons [or 
selling. Write if you want a bargain. 100 
colonies of bees for sale with the place. 
J. MESSINGER. = 
47A3t ELROY, Juneau Co.., W 15. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


es ee ee ee 


icago, Il1l,, Nov. 8.—Fancy white 11 to 
Pg ms 8 10c.; fancy amber, 8 to 9c.; No. 1, 
7.: faney dark, 7 to 8c.; No 1 and mixed, 7c. 
Extracted,white, 5 to6c.; amber. 4% to 5c.; 
dark, 3% to 4c, Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 


All of these grades vary in quality and style 
of package, which makes it difficult to tell 
jus) what a certain colored honey will bring 
without knowing flavor and body thereof. 
sales are of small amounts, and supply abun- 
dant. Beeswax is wanted at price quoted. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 27.—White 
comb, 1-lbs.,.7% to 9%c.; amber. 4 to6c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 4% to 4%c.; light amber. 3% 
to 3X%c.; dark tule, 1% to 24%c. Beeswax, 
fair to choice, 22 to 24c. 

There is atolerably firm market for choice 
to select water white. both comb and ex- 
tracted, with not much of the same offering. 
In asmall way on local account higher rates 
than are quotable are realized. Dark grades 
fail to receive any special attention, despite 
the fact that such are obtainable at low fig- 
ures. Thereis no lack of demand for bees- 
wax, and not much offering. At the same 
time, wholesale buyers refuse to operate at 
any advance on previous rates. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 13,—Fancy white, 
13 to l4c.; No. 1. 12¢.; fancy amber, 10c.; 
No. 1. 9c.; No. 1 dark, 8c. Extracted, white, 
5 to 5%c.; amber, 5c.; dark, 4@ to 4%c. Bees- 
wax. 27c. 

Honey is arriving very freely; market is a 
little off. Beeswax is in good demand. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Nov. 19.—Trade is more 
quiet, and only the fanciest is moving satis- 
factorily at 10 to 1lc.; other grades require 
pushing and cutting to move much, at from 9 
to 6c., as to actual grade. Supplies are not 
large. Fancy can be easily placed. Extracted 
moves fairly well at 6 1-2 to 4c., as to color, 
ete. 


Albany, N. ¥., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 13c.; 
No. 1, 12 to 12%c.; fancy umber, 9 10 10c.; No. 
1,8 to9c ; fancy dark, 8 to 8%c.; No.1, 7% to 
8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4% to 
5c.; dark, 4 to 4%c. 

Our honey market is active and stock mov- 
ing off rapidly at quotations. Fancy white 
comb is scarce. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5% to 6c.: light amber, 4% to 
So amber,4t04%c. Beeswax, prime, 24 to 
24%e. 

Remand is rather light for this season of 
the year. 


Boston, Mass., Wov. 8.—Fancy white. in 
cartons. 13c.; No, 1. 11 to 12¢c.; fancy amber. 
10c, Ex-tracted. white, 6 to 7c.; amber, 5 to 
5%c. Beeswax, 28c. 


No. 1 and fancy honey has sold well during 
the +> 10 days, but off grades and light 
weight is going slowly. Beeswax is in good 
demand and but little here. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 
11 to 12¢e,; No. 1. 10 to 11lc.; fancy amber, 10c. 
No. 1 91010¢.; fancy dark. 9c.; No. 1,8. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5% to 6c.; amber. 5 to 5%c.; 
dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 

Receipts of comb honey are large; ex- 
tracted is light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nv. 8,—Fancy white, 
10% to 12c.; No1,9 to 10c.; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c.; No. 1, 9c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; 
amber, 4 to 5c, 

Demand is good, prices are firm, and supply 
omy moderate—best time so far this season to 

ip. 


New York, N. ¥., Nov. 8.—Fancy white, 
12c.; No. 1, 10 to 11le.; fancy amber, 9 to 
94c.; No. 1. 9c.; fancy dark, 8%c.; No.1, 8c. 
Extracted, white, 5 to 5%c.; amber, 4% to 5c.; 
dark, 4c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 

Our market does not show much activity 
and comb honey is moving off rather slowly. 
The receipts are large and the stock is accu- 
mulating. While choice grades of white are 
likely to find sale at present quotations. 
prices on off grades and buckwheat wil! have 
to be shaded in round lots. Southern in bar- 
rels is in good demand at 50c. a gallon, for 
average grade, 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 9.—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; No. 1.10 to 1le,; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1, 8 to 9c.: fancy dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c. Bees- 


to 10c.; No. 1, 8 to 9c.; fancy dark, 7 to 8c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 9.—Fancy white. 
12 to 13¢c.: No. 1,11 to i2ec.; fancy amber. 9 


Extracted. white, 6%c.; amber. 5% to 6c. 
Beeswax, 28c, 


Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 8.—Fancy white. 
12 to l’c.; No. 1,11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c:; No.1,8to9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
to 6c.; amber. 4% to 5%c.; dark, 4 to 4%c. 
Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 


The market isin good condition. Receipts 
are liberal, demand fair. and values fairly 
sustained on finest grades of honey, both 
comb and extracted. We are looking for an 
increased consumption of honey this season, 
as the cost is not high, and is an unequalled 
substitute for butter to any or all who cannot 
afford to buy tbe best butter. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov, 8.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, ¥ to 10c.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white. 5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25c. 
Demand for fancy white comb honey and 
fancy white extracted is exceptionally good, 
while thereis almost no demand for dark or 
amber comb or extracted honey. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dic. 7.—Demand for 
comb honey has been good for the lart few 
weeks and is fair for extracted. We quote 
the latter at 3 1-2 to 6c., and comb at 10 to 
13c. for best white. Beeswax is in fair de- 
mand at 20 to 25c. for good to choice yellow. 





— EES 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





EO 


Chicago, fils. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8+. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & OO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lls. 
CHas. Dapant & SON. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & CO., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ww. A. SeLserR, 10 Vine St. 
Mr, Selser handles no honey on commissicn 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisnHop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scort & LEE., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER S. Pouper, 162 Massachusetts ave. 


Albany, N. Y. 
CHAS. MCCULLOCH & COo., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. fF, MuTs &-Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





YOUR BEESWAX ! 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 28 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, deliver at our office—in ex= 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. Or, 25 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. xXORK & CO., 





OC this J“arnal wht 
write to uny 0% oun 


READE 
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WAX, 25 to 26c. 


advertisers, either in 
erderiug, or asking about the Goods 


A Book Recommended by Dr. Gallup. 


THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a HoME Puysician, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a pbysician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature's remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that bas not been helpt by some 
of the ‘*‘ New Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Come 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipution, 
Dysentary, Liver and idney 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tiem, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ‘‘ New 
Methods” thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the price.of the first edition (much 
smaller in size and witbout illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 0 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail you the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wendertel premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Queens and («hueen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, étc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
) nner way amy « book of over 170 

ages, which is as interesting as a story. 

ere are some good offers of this book: 


Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JourNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us ‘wo new subscribers to the 
Bet JourNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BrE 
JouRNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 





the Advertisement in this paper. 


secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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— A Copy of— 


Successful Bee-Keeping, 


by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


qoenteg fee the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowest Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warrante 


Superior to “All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods. 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


{monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








= . 
Tranquility Stock Farm 
is the appropriate title applied to an estate in New 
Jersey on whichiserected more than 12 miles of 
Page Fence. From the mammoth Percheron down 
to the baby Chester White, everything is tran- 
qull there. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP »% 2 »* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = = Chicago 








Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 

7 Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
22Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


7: 

Beautiful Honey-Cases 
Made by the A.I. Root Co., at their prices. 
Beeswax Wanted. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Review at 
Reduced Rates. 


The BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW is $1.00 a year, 
but, for the sake of getting it into new hands, 
and being able to begin the year with a large 
list. I will, until Jan. lst, send free to each 
new subscriber, acopy of “Advanced Bee- 
Culture,” a 50-ct. book of nearly 100 pages, 
that gives briefly but clearly the best methods 
of management from the time the bees are 
put into the cellar in the fall until they are 
again ready for winter—32 chapters in all. 
Those who prefer can have, instead of the 
book, 12 back numbers of the REviEew, the 
selection to be mine, but no two numbers 
alike. All who send $1.00 now will receive 
the last four issues of this year free, and the 
REVIEW will be sent to the end of 1898. If 
not acquainted with the REVIEW send 10 
cents for three late but different issues. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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THE “NOVELTY” POCKET-KNIFE 


GEO. W. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name «:;: 
Address you wish put on the Knife. ey 
he NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a aoveny: The novelty lies In the handle. It is ma‘<« 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath ip: 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on tt 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. zi 
The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blade; 

are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. Th 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardene 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, anc 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. j 


Why passions the mg? Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owne; 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy ths 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have ove 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, you; 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! Wha 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother. 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asiate: 
ar a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The scoompeey =a cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represents 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1. ,or give it as 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00). 
and we, will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book “* Bees ané 
Honer ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Wame and Address Put on the Knife, S#°®O® W- YORE & . 


DADANT’S ¢ FOUNDATION 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 











Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


Gleanings at Reduced Rates. 


New subscribers sending us $1.00, or old subscribers who send us 


$1.00 before their Subscription Expires, 


will receive a copy of the ‘‘ A BC of Carp Culture,” TO pages, price 40 cents, post- 
paid, the pages 644x944 inches in size; or we will send, in place of the carp-book, 
one copy of 


Winter Care of Horses and Cattle, 


by T. B. Terry, a book of the same size pages as the carp-book, 44 pages; price 40 
cents, postpaid; or in place of either one of the two we will send 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar - Bush, 


a book of the same size pages, costing also 40 cents, postpaid. Remember, in order 
to get one of these valuable books all you have to do is to send $1.00 for Gleanings, 
and 5 cents postage, and we will give you one of them free. Remember, ap old 
subscriber, to be entitled to this offer, must pay up all back subscription, if avy, 
and send in $1.00 for a year in advance, with 5 cents postage. 


The A. 1. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 














